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THE MEMOPY OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


Parpon an old man who was a soldier in his youth— 

Who fought in Seventy-six—if he thinks that he lived, 
in truth, 

In the Heroic Age of the Nation. For he knows no 
time #0 grand 


' As that of the Revolution—the Seed-time of the Land. 


In his thought no later heroes have such bright laurels 


“on, 

That they should stand by the side of his peerless 
Washington. 

No! The old battles were the greatest—the old heroes 
were the best! 


So he clings to bis rusty rifle, and recalls the martial 


zest 

That moved him and his comrades, at Concord and 
Bunker Gill, 

To meet and fight the British with firm, undaunted 
will. \ 


His children have hea 
children hear: 

One sits upon his kn 
near, 

One little maiden wéaring the Continental hat, 

While Charlie, thinking of **the Fourth," or inspired 
by Grandpa's chat, 


the story, and now their 


; the others are gathered 


| Fashions his wooden sword—the ferocious little 


Wwight— 
He wonders if the British would stand another. 
fight! 


It is a long, long story that the old soldier tells: 


But the period upon which most lovingly he dwells 

Is not that of final victory, but those hard days of 
the war— 

Before the French came over, and when hope seemed 

; very far— 

The days of Seventy-six that tried the sternest men, 

When the Patriots retreated, beaten again and again, 

Driven out from Long Island and beyond the Dela- 
ware, 

And encamped at Valley Forge in that winter of 

Despair! 


4 But what was the old war for asks Charlie, 


wonderingly. | 
“J will tell you in a word,” answers Grandpa: 
Liberty ! 
Liberty and Independetice—harsh words to tyrants’ 
ears— 
At least to King George and his Lords they seemed 
so. For't appears 


That the lazy old Lords wasted so much of the people's 


moneys, 

That they had to oppress their poor and e’en to tax 

They tried to sell stamped paper, but their agents 
we sent home; 

They voted a tax on teas and the products of the 
loom: 

But the teas which they sent over were in Boston 
Harbor thrown, ; 

And our citizens grew content with suits of plain 

home-spun. 

Then the *‘ Red-coats” came, and were quartered in 
the homes of the free-born, 

And the blood of New England rose up, and her 

_ -face was finshed with scorn. 

It Was not money we cared for, lad, we fought for the 
sacred truth: 

And what like brutish insolence can touch the strength 
‘of youth! 

The English were not all against us in this field of 
bloody work ; 

We found champions in brave Barry, in Chatham, 
and. in Burke: 

These were leaders of the people, to whom Liberty 
is dear; ; 

And they helped us by their courage, speaking words 
of friendly cheer. 

But Yorktown and Saratoga, and other victories won, 

Taught Britain more than her statesmen, and so the 
work was done. 

We gained our Independence by deeds and not by 


words— 


Not through compromiee, but courage and the strength | 


of our true swords.” 


This is the old man’s story; its moral is never too 
late: 

That of Lisergtry, Honor, Coura® we should ne’er 
éne jot abate. 
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THE PARTIES. 


HE Republican Conventions of Maine, Ohio, 

and Pennsylvania have lately made their 
various State nominations, and fheir action was 
of the kind that shows great party unanimity. 
The present Governors of the three States were 
renominated, and the manifesto of each Con- 
vention is mainly a resolution to hold fast by 
the statu quo. Upon the pending Fifteenth 


Amendment the Ohio and Pennsylvania Con- | 


ventions are very emphatioy urging its ratifica- 


* tion; while Maine -having already ratified has 


sufficiently expressed its opinion. The other 
resolutions are very much what we suggested 
last week they’ were likely to be. The Maine 
Convention pronounced especially for the Leg- 
islative care and development of the resources 
of the State, and particularly of the ship-build- 
ing interest, while Pennsylvania reaffirmed its 
adhesion to its protective resolution of 1866. 
The Ohio Convention forcibly arraigns the late 
General Assembly, in which the majority was 
Democratic. But none of them take any fool- 
ish position upon the English or Cuban ques- 


tions. “Indeed, the platforms are very discreet, 


and rather curiously free from Buncombe. 

_ Simultaneously with the wise action of the 
Republican Conventions we have the pathetic 
hope from the Democratic journals that the 
inanagers of their party are about to show that 
sagacity which for many years they have not 
shown, and the prayer that some things may be 
considered settled even by a Democratic Con- 
vention. In the light of experience such a 
hope.and prayer are wholly unreasonable. The 
instant that.the Democratic party drops the ap- 
peal to ignorance and prejudice which the agi- 


charge. 


tation of the negro question furnishes, the sim- 
ple inquiry for every voter will be whether 
the Democratic party is likely to offer a more 
faithful treatment of the reconstruction policy, 
and a more generally economical and discreet 
administration than the Republican party. This 
is a question to be decided by experience and 
comparison, and it is one from which the Re- 
publican party will certainly not shrink. 

* It is difficult to speak of Democratic prin- 
ciples and poligy; for what are they? Ken- 
tucky is a thoroughly Democratic State, be- 
cause of the disfranchisement of part of the 
population, which is indeed a Democratic pol- 


“icy: But is there any thing in the condition 


of Kentucky that is so superior to that of Ohio, 
for instance, that the people of Ohio should wish 
to exchange? New York is an overwhelmingly 
Democratic city, and Chicago is Republican. 
Is‘ Chicago anxious to fall into Democratic 
care? Do the people of Ohio and the citizens 
of Chicago suppose that their taxes would be 
lighter if they were delivered over to the super- 
vision of Tammany and of Messrs. SWEENEY, 
TWEED, and Hatt? Has the Democratic par- 
ty, as such, ever been renowned for superior 
honesty and economy? Is the character of the 
great mass of its supporters such as to promise 
a higher‘tone in politics? Are the antecedents 
and training of the party such as to inspire con- 


| fidence in its devotion to the principles that 


have triumphed in the war and at the polls ?, 
The very appeals of. which we have spoken 
answer all such questions. The most strenu- 
ous and excited exhorter to a change of the 
tactics of the Democratic party is the New York 
World. Yet, for obvious reasons, that paper 
is not a fair representative of the party, and is 
therefore not trusted, except with great reser- 
vation. However clever and sparkling its 
treatment of political questions may be, it is 
felt not to express the average feeling of the 
party. But its position is stronger than it was 
a year ago. Then it advocated a concession 
of certain settled points and the nomination of 
Mr. Cuase, with an anti-repudiating platform. 
In every point its advice was disregarded by 


the steady old managers, and the World had. 


its revenge by seriously urging the party to 
change front at the very moment of the final 
That advice, of course, recoiled upon 
it in the curses of its party leaders and associ- 
ates; but as the rout of its party at the polls was 
prodigious, Semi of the diligent frauds in this 
State, by which its candidate for Governor was 
apparently elected, the Wor/d had clearly gained 
the advantage of the position of I-told-you-so. 
Notwithstanding this; however, the World 
this year goes no furthér than it went a year 
ago. It advises its party to assent to the col- 
ored vote since it can not prevent it, and to try 
to persuade some of the new voters to its own 
side. And it says that if the party can only 
gain power under the present system it can 
probably retain it; ‘‘so that, after a national 
victory, the party may not deem it expedient to de- 
prive the-negroes of a_franchise-which is found to 
be not incompatible with Democratic ascend- 
ency.” It then proceeds to speak of recruiting 
hosts of former Republicans. But is there any 
Republican who supposes that the country, under 
the present circumstances, can gain by the as- 
cendency of a party which ‘“‘ may not deem it 
expedient” to undo the whole work of recon- 
struction ? Is there any conceivable advantage 
in intrusting the Government of the country to 
a party which opposed the war and reconstruc- 


tion upon the principle of equal rights, and. 


which will take into eonsideration whether 
that principle shall be set aside or not?. So 
uncertain is this Democratic guerrilla of the 
sentiment of its party that it merely hopes 
the managers will not harness dead horses to 
the Democratic coach. : 

But if this party can not even now be trust- 
ed not to reopen the whole question of recon- 


struction, is there any especial reason why it~ 


should be trusted even if it declares in its Con- 
vention that it regards the question as settled ? 
Is it, as we asked, a more economical party ? 
Is the character of the men whom it has trust- 
ed with office hitherto such as to inspire confi- 


dence in those whom it may choose to call to. 


position hereafter? Is the political career of 
Mr. Horrmany, for instance, from his proclama- 
tion as Mayor of the city making election frauds 
easy, to his signature as Governor of the State 


to the Erie bill, such as to persuade any voter 


who has hitherto distrusted him that he is 
worthy of confidence and support, or that he 
has the least part of that firmness which can 
resist questionable counsels? Or what is the 


Democratic financial policy except an outcry. 


against taxation and incessant gibes at the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? What is its‘position 


upon Free Trade? Wait, and see if the Penn- 


sylvania Democratic Convention declares for 


it; or whether its cry is not still substantially 
‘Pork, Dauias, and the tariff of” any con- | 


venient year. 

If the most elaborate slanders against every 
word and act of the President; if the most 
amusing air of affected pity ‘for the weakness 
of the Cabinet, in which one member alone, 
the Attorney-Geheral, outweighs in real force 


most of the latter Democratic Cabinets togeth-. 


er; if the most industrious perversions and 
sneers could bring the Demociatic party into 


| power, its advent might be near. But it is only 
necessary for all honest voters to reflect that 
the leaders and the mass of that party are what 
they have been since 1860, and are the heirs 
| of the old traditions, changing their expres- 
signs a little to suit the changed exigency of 
the times, to retain the dominant party in the 
ascendency which it has so honorably won, and 
which, upon the whole, it has thus far justified. 
Not in this generation can the great principles. 
for which three hundred thousand brave men 
died upon the field of battle be safely commit- 
ted to the hands of those who denounced the 
‘war, encouraged the rebellion, and supported 
the dogmas by which it was excused. Parties 
have deeper roots than temporary policies. 
But since: immediate issues and considerations 
are always persuasive, let every earnest Re- 
publican take care that the character of the 
party does not suffer by any connivance of his. 


THE CUBAN CLOUD. 


THE vigorous and decisive action of the Ad- 
ministration in dealing with the attempted vio- 
lations of the laws of the United States meets 
with general approval. Indeed, the spectacle 
of the Government idly folding its hands and 
smiling at the.fitting out of hostile expeditions 
against a friendly power while it was demand- 
ing compensation from England for doing the 
same thing would justly make us the scorn of 
the world. It is not a question of the justice 
or injustice of the relative position of Spain and 
Cuba. If we are to enter into every war upon 
the side which we consider just, we must with- 
draw from all treaties of amity and good neigh- 
borhood with.other nations. But if, having 
neutrality laws, we propose to enforce them 


ment is pursuing the course which is alone con- 
sistent with the honor of the nation. 

One further step, however, should be taken. 
There are notorious and persistent efforts made 
in the city of New York and elsewhere to defy 
the authority and laws of the United States by 


nation. It is the duty, therefore, of the Presi- 
dent to issue his proclamation warning offend- 


impunity, and exhorting all good citizens to 
vigilance. To recognize the independence of 
Cuba would be at least manly. ‘To connive at 
the revolution, while affecting regard for the 
faith of treaties aid for international comity, 
would be contemptible. The Administration 
by its local officers is diligently maintaining the 
authority of the United States, but there should 
be no opportunity left for cavilers. 

Meanwhile there are two facts to be remark- 
ed ;! one is the continued haziness of all inform- 
ation from the island of Cuba, and the other 
is the evident want of active sympathy in the 
public mind of this country. ‘That Cuba has 


can secure her independence she may justly do 
80, is universally Gonceded ; but that the condi- 
tion and character of the people inspire any 

férvent expectation of great improvement in 

the island can not be asserted. Indeed, the 

original conviction that the movements, of 

** sympathy” proceeded from the party of an- 

nexation, and that the consequence of Cuban 

independence will be annexation and a very 

needless and perplexing addition to our own 

cares and prospects, seriously chills the public 

sentiment in regard to the Cuban revolution. 

To this must be added the density of the cloud 

that envelops the island. An expedition ar- 

rives upon its shores, and we hope that intelli- 

gible communication is established, when, lo! 

it vanishes, and we are left to rumors no more 

satisfactory than before. 

There is some kind of Cuban military head- 

- quarters somewhere, at which there is apparent- 
ly the form of a civil government. A large 

part of the island is undoubtedly in sympathy 

with the revolution; and in that part, outside 

of the larger cities and towns, there is probably 

no government. Taxes are not collected, prob- 

ably, either by the Spaniards or the Cubans, 

except in the form of forced loans. Courts of 

law of either party probably do not administer 

justic The country is practically without 

citil adminigtration, overrun by bands of guer- 
rillas and marauders, which scatter at the ap- 

gular forces. Both parties are, of 
itterly. exasperated, and the war is 


course, 


ment of the Volunteers will soon yield to that 
of the new Governor-General ; and we presume 
that foreign governments will take no action 
until that officer arrives and develops his policy. 

The demand for recognition of the revolution- 
pear fr by the United States is plainly 


erciség the functions of a government at any 
point sppousitte tous. Should the operations 
of the new Governor be baffled and the situa- 
tion remain as it is, it would, however, become 
a question whether the concession of belliger- 
ent rights to the revolutionists might not be a 
duty as tending to a solution of the difficulty 
without involving our own neutrality. It is, 
however, a question. We have never thought 
it necessary to inquire into the merits of Mexi- 
can reyolutions and to pronounce for one party 


ugainst another; or even to recognize equal 


honestly until they are repealed, the Govern-— 


fitting out hostile expeditions against a friendly . 


ers that that authority can not be defied with - 


been shockingly misgoverned, and that if she. 


really to the death. The Provisional Govern- | 


premature, for nobody will pretend that it ex- 


belligerent rights, although we were quite sure 
that a positive position might have enabled 
a result to be reached. The position in Cuba 
is, indeed, different, because it is not a civil 


war but a colonial revolution. But unless the 
United States intend to become a party to it, 
whatever their wishes and sympathies, they 
will properly await events. ‘To concede bel- 
ligerent rights to the revolutionists in Cuba 
would be, of course, the first step toward the 
recognition of Cuban independence. It is a 
concession which every nation reserves to its 
discretion and for the common welfare of na- 
tions. It is not to be made until the belliger- 
ent has acquired some kind of de facto sover- 
eignty beyond mere control within its military 
lines. It is, indeed, a question of discretion 
in its truest sense, and will be so regarded, we 
may be sure, by the Administration. 


COTTON SUPPLY. 


‘THE returns which occasionally reach us from 
the Government of India impart information of 
the difficulties attending the cultivation of cot- 
ton which is of great interest to the growers of 
it in the United States. ‘The dream has been 
indulged in abroad that portions of British In- 
dia are capable of producing an inexhaustible 
supply of cotton at prices which defy competi- 
tion. Recent experience has shown that the 
Southern States of the Union, with a climate 
favored by sufficient heat to bring the plant to 


maturity, and with cold enough to destroy the © 


root, and in ‘their freedom from a regular rainy 
season, and from long continued and excessive 
heat, as well as from violent monsoons, possess 
advantages far, superior to those of India. 

The cultivation of cotton in the northwestern 
provinces ‘of India derived its chief stimulus 
from the recent war in this country. Agra, 
one of the most important cities of the region, 
never had a cotton-press until the winter of 
1862-63. One, a wooden press, was then erect- 
ed; and the newness of the cultivation in that 
district may be inferred from the fact that a 
Parsee merchant of Indore, nearly four hun- 
dred miles off, carried his unpressed cotton to 
Agra, and after it was formed into bales, had 


not only to retraverse the road, but in order to 


reach Bombay, his port of shipment, carry it 
three hundred miles farther. Now, however, 
there are twenty-eight presses with iron screws 
in Agra alone, and they are scattered also in all 
important centres. 

In 1862-63 the cotton grown in those prov- 
inces amounted to 114,000,000 pounds. In 
1863-64, called the great cotton year, the 
quantity rose to 132,500,000, but in 1868-69 
it fell to 44,137,840 pounds. The reason for 
this variation is thus given: ‘In 1867-68 pro- 
longed and untimely rain injured the plant 
and destroyed the pods. In 1868-69 an op- 
posite, but more fatal influence, prevailed...... 
the long suspension.of rain.” In 1867-68 the 
quantity of land thus cultivated in those prov- 
inces was 1,286,817 acres, and the yield only 
58,115,120 pounds. In 1868-69 the number 
of acres under this cultivation was 890,383, 
and the yield only 44,137,840 pounds, or say 
50 pounds per acre. 
this yield and that of the cotton lands in the 
United States is very large, as our production 
from 6,600,000 acres, the supposed area under 
cultivation, is about 190 pounds per acre. 

The cotton region of that portion of India 
of which Agra is now the commercial centre 
calls upon Great Britain for a railroad to con- 
nect Agra with Bombay, which is well situated 
on the westérn coast of the peninsula. With 
this aid successful competition with the United 
States is promised, notwithstanding the great 
difficulties of the Indian climate. The length 
of road to be built on an air line is about 67 
miles, but as it deviates into Rajpootan and ex- 
tends through a difficult country it will be long 
and expensive. -A chief ground assigned for its 
construction is that most of the cotton raised in 
the northwest provinces now goes to Calcutta, 


‘on the eastern side of the peninsula, and that 


it needs to be transported by a long voyage 
around Cape Comorin; whereas Bombay lies 
on the west coast, and has between it and the 
Red Sea but one expanse of water, which is 


traversed by a straight line and at half the | 


expense that attends the transportation from. 
Calcutta. The opening of the Suez Canal, 
likely soon to take place, is urged as an ad- 
ditional motive for @onstructing the road ‘to 
Bombay. 


We lately showed that the region which sends 


its cotton by way of Calcutta called also for more 
railroad accommodation ; and it is very evident 
that an enormous outlay is required to enable 
Great Britain to proceed satisfactorily in the 
policy of setting up a serious competitor of 
America. But the most curious recommend- 
ation which was pressed upon the Government 
of India was that of constructing wind-mills for 
purposes of irrigation—the southwest monsoon 
to be relied on as the power. It was expected 
that wells sixty feet deep would be dug on the 
high elevations iMtended for this purpose, and 
that water would \be drawn from this depth and 
delivered into can 
lands! This is part of the scheme for meeting 
the competition of the United: States, which is 
favored with adequate rains, which knows no 


The disparity between . 


directed toward the cotton — 
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parching of the surface, and which is well tra- 
versed with reilroads. We are able to supply 
Great Britain with better cotton than India can 


produce, and at lower cost, and her efforts in. 


that direction must result in failure, and particu- 
larly when the cotton district in the South comes 
into full harmony with the situation which the 
war. produced. 

Competition in the United a 
when peculiar circumstances exist, w er 
keep the price of cotton sufficiently low to meet 
all the reasonable requirements of the English. 
Although the English manufacturer is now pay- 
ing a high price for American cotton, it must 
be recollected that last year much of the En- 
glish supply was obtained at half the present 
price, and that when the price rose last year 
the advantage was not at all shared by the 
planter, but wholly by others, There is much 
justice in the remuneration which the planter 
now enjoys. It covers his losses on the crop 
of 1867-68, and enables him to supply all the 
material which is required for an increased cul- 
tivation this season. The true interest of En- 
gland lies in abandoning the vain attempt to 
build up. a powerful competitor against us in 
India, and in increasing the crop in the United 
States up to the full measure which the manu- 
facturing industry of the world requires. The 
cotton region of the United States is fully equal 
to this‘necessity, and wants only encouragement 
to accomplish the object. It will undoubtedly 
ultimately grow to these proportions without 
foreign aid. 

The cotton season, which will terminate on 
the Ist of September, has undoubtedly. been 
thus far unsatisfactory to manufacturers at 
home and abroad, and although .cloth has 
been lower in proportion than raw cotton, and 
the most determined efforts have been lately 
made abroad to lower the price of American 
cotton, the effort has entirely failed ; and hence 
the English Cotton Supply Association has been 
stimulated to unusual activity. 

But although the planting interest in the 
United States at the opening of the season was 
advised to hold back the crop, so as to avoid 
the losses of the preceding year, and this policy 
has been adhered to, the combination of circum- 
stances which made it successful will seldom oc- 
cur. The crop, measured by the usual annual 
consumption of cloth, was small; but although 
the consumers are, as stated in a recent English 
circular, ‘‘careless and indifferent buyers,” as 
they always are at high prices, ‘‘the producers 
of cotton, knowing the supply to be limited, are 
careless and indifferent sellers,” and particularly 
as they knew that it was extremely difficult to 
stop the work of mills. The consumption of 
cloth has been limited on account of the drought 
abroad, which impaired the means of extensive 
populations, and, partially in the West from 
diminished sales of grain in expectation of a 
foreign.demand. 

This limited consumption, coupled with a 
high price for raw cotton, has compelled many 
mills, both in England and in this country, to 
stop work or work on short time—a measure 
which could not be avoided; and hence the 
recent rise in cotton goods of this country. 
Bleached goods of low and medium grades ad- 
vanced about 12} per cent.; unbleached stand- 


ard sheetings and shirtings about 15 per cent. ; 


while at the same time raw cotton has advanced 
here about 14 per cent. The @jgstion is deep- 
ly interesting how the future will operate upon 
these paints. It involves the extent of the new 
crop of cotton abroad and at home; the effect 
of the stoppage of numerous mills upon the raw 
material and upon cloth ; and the power of con- 
sumers to purchase which depends on the suc- 
cess of all great industries, and upon the con- 
dition of the money market. It is prudent to 
wait for events instead of attempting to indi- 
cate the future of this‘trade. 
One reason for the inability of England to 
control the price of our cotton this season is 
undoubtedly due to the powerful efforts made 
by her to put down the price of grain—an ob- 
ject which, unceasingly pursued, had withdrawn 
attention from cotton in which, in previous 


years, her victories have been easy, The bene- 


fit which the South derives from the advance in 
cotton will be in time shared by the whole coun- 
try, which ought to rejoice in the return of that 
section to increased prosperity. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Ir the Fourth of July is not celebrated in a 


more agreeable manner than usual the fault, 
will not be that of Superintendent KENNEDY, © 


who issued an order requiring every member 
of the police to be on duty for the day, and to 
enforce the laws forbidding the discharge of 
fire-arms and the use of “snakes,” ‘‘ chasers,” 
and “double-headers” in‘ the streets. -We 
heard, indeed, one young gentleman remark 
upon reading the Superintendent’s order, that 
‘presently there won’t be any Fourth of July 
at all’ if such prohibitions are to be allowed ; 
but we suspect that the disappearance of the 
festival is more likely to be hastened than re- 
tarded by the free use of ‘ double-headers.” 


Instead of being the pleasantest, the Fourth of » 


July is now in the city of New York the most 
intolerably disagreeable day in the year. It is 


the day which every body escapes who can, fly- 


ing into the country to avoid the universal pop 
and whiz of gunpowder. But it is also the 
day when every body would prefer to remain 
quietly at home and enjoy the festival after a 
fashion suited to the season; and the order of 
Mr. KENNEDY points to some such happy con- 
summation. 

This year the anniversary should have an es- 
pecial interest, for the country is more profound- 
ly at peace. than ever before; a peace founded 
upon the great principles of the Declaration. 
Last year the day was desecrated by the as- 
sembling of a Convention of those who hoped to 
paralyze those principles a little longer, and to 
postpone the practical acknowledgment of the 
equal rights which the Declaration proclaims. 
And one of the chief causes of national con- 
gratulation at this. time is that the American 
people rejected those reactionary counsels, and 
tranquilly persisted in the path of justice and 


aman of any ability, he would most seriously 
have perplexed the prospects of peace in the 
country ; for it has been evident for many years 
that there could be no peace until the govern- 
ment was planted upon the acknowledgment of 
the truth of the Declaration. Fortunately Mr. 
JOHNSON’S mischievous hopes and intentions 
were wholly baffled. His administration served 
to arouse the people thoroughly, and when his 
political allies met to contrive the-success of his 
plans, the response of the people was so vigor- 
ous and conclusive as to vindicate beyond ques- 
tion their acceptance not only of the truth, but 
of the immediate practicability, of the great 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
For the first time, ‘therefore, since the Dec- 
laration was published, it can be truly said that 
the American Government is fulfilling its in- 
tention. That it has or 
do not say; but it has now accomplished what 
makes the rest merely a question of time. For 
the first time we may truly affirm what Mr. Ep- 
WARD Everett tried to prove on the 4th of 
July, 1860—a year before Bull Run—the ‘* suc- 
cess of our Republic.” His oration is now but 
one of the illustrations and warnings with which 
our history is strewn. Mr. Everett proclaimed 
the success of the Republic at the very moment 
when the fundamental Republican principle was 
flagrantly violated, and on the very eve of a 
contest in which that success was to be vindi- 
cated at an appalling cost of -life and money. 


actual 7 ; and in enumerating our weak- 
nesses he does not even mention slavery. Mr. 
Everett lived to see the probable success of 
the Republic, and to help it during the tre- 
mendous struggle; but he died before the po- 
litical victory had secured that of the battle- 
field. ; 

But we who salute the rising sun of this 
Fom th of July have lived to behold the success 
of the Republic. We have lived to see it 
struggling at the same moment with military 
fury and party hate, and emerging reasonable 
and resolved. We have lived to see it estab- 
lishing peace, not by proscription and vindictive 
severity, but by universal amnesty and the en- 
largement of liberty. And when the centennial 


+s anniversary of the Declaration dawns, may it be 
upon a land whose prosperity is as permanent 


as the justice upon which it is founded! 


FRENCH, CAESARISM. 


Tue letter of M. De Persieny upon Cesar- 
ism as the security of liberty is entirely French 
and vefy droll. Like every argument for des- 
potism it assumes the question throughout. The 
late signs of disaffection to the empire are not 
due to the liberal concessions of the Emperor 
in allowing a questionable freedom of the 
press, but to the inconceivable weakness of. the 
government, ‘‘ which allowed a young lawyer to 
defy the empire.” The tongue of a young law- 
yer, then, is powerful enough to shake the em- 
pire. Is that not a dangerous admission for 
our Cesar? To allow free speech is weakness, 


is repressed. But.gs that a strong empire in 
these days which endures only by imposing 
silence ? 

Without the terrible. severity of Brutus 
and the indomitable courage of PUBLICOLA 
Roman liberty would have been stifled in its 
germ,” says M. De Persieny, “ and those who 
became the greatest people in the world would 
have remained forever ignored by History.” 
This reminds us of our old Southern orators 
who, in the:most absolute.day of slavery, were 
constantly appealing to Roman and Greek prec- 
edents of liberty. M. De PERsieny’s argu- 
ment is again fatal, for it implies that French 
freedom is to be a countérpart of that of Rome. 
The republican liberties of Rome were very 
different from modern republican liberty ; but 
whatever they were they are certainly no prece- 
dent for an empire; and the imperial liberties 
of Rome are tolerably well understood. M. 
De Perrsiceny thinks that France is the easiest 
country in the world to govern upon one con- 
dition; namely, that authority is always ready 
to repress the license that endangers liberty. 


The criticism or defiance of a young lawyer, 
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liberty. While Mr. Jounson was President the: 
contest was not decided. Indeed, had he been: 


hed its full scope we | 


In his wholg discourse there was not a single 
word ‘eG age any consciousness of the 


The empire is strong, then, only when éyiticism | 


for instance, is license which must be instantly 
repressed by authority. That is to say, what- 
ever the Government, in other words, Louis 


| NAPOLEON, does not like, is license; and li- 


cense endangers liberty. 

This is the mere repetition of the Austrian 
story of the last generation. Mertrernicu had 
every advantage. There had been desolating 
wars, and Europe wanted peace. “The Repub- 
lican experiment in France had been a ghastly 
failure, and Republicanism had to bear the 
burden. The United States were obscure. 
England was in full reaction. .The Austrians 
were utterly priest-ridden. The liberal senti- 
ment in politics was never more depressed, and 
METTERNICH did what he would. With M. De 
Prrsicny he remembered Brutus and Pus- 
LICOLA, and he firmly repressed the license that 
threatened the liberty of his doing what he 
chose. But it is another world in which Lovts 
NAPOLEON undertakes to play METTERNICH’S 


game. ‘There are those who call him a saga-- 


cious man. But do such péMeons suppose that 
his dynasty is secure, or that his son will peace-. 
fully succeed to the crown? For seventeen 
years Lovurs has contrived to bal- 
ance himself upon the throne he erected. Has 


it any foundation in the faith or regard of the . 


people? Marshal Bazarne declares that the 
army is devoted to the interests of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty. But does the Emperor's com- 
mission authorize him to speak for the army ? 
What is sagacity in a man who aspires in 
this age to govern a civilized people as their 
Emperor? Is it not such a comprehension of 
the character ‘of the peoplé and the circum- 
stances of their condition as will enable him to 
endear himself to them or to a powerful party 
_of them as the best security of the liberties and 
interests of their country? No one will pre- 
tend that Louis Napo.eon has ever held such 
a view. He made himself Emperor by the 
army. His policy has been flattery of the 
army and amusement of the mob, This is the 
very essence of Cxsarism in its lower form—of 
Cesayism without a Cesar. His imperial ten- 
“fire is as sure as that of any of the Emperors 
of the Roman Decline, and no more. It is not 
a proof of sagacity in a man to hold a throne 
with an army, and in such a way that at the 
end of seventeen years his most devoted friend 
must say with De Persieny: ‘‘ Nothing in the 
actual situation should disquiet a government 
firm and resolute.” Such words at such a time 
are the mene, mene, of the empire. 


NON-AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


WE have received a memorial addressed to 
the State Legislature and the school authorities 
by the German-American citizens of the city 


of New York; and we observe that there is to » 


a Convention of Irish-American citizens at 
peago on the 4th of July. There are some 
excellent suggestions in the memorial, 
the Convention, we trust, will acquit itself 
creditably. But what are the English-Ameri- 
can citizens, and the French-American citi- 
zens, and the Spanish-American citizens doing 
in the mean while? Have they no suggestions 
to make or conventions to hold? Mr. Joun 
M. Moriarty, of Philadelphia, says that the 
independent {irish voters must look to the hon- 
or, the liberties, and the industries of America. 
But, pray, what have independent Irish voters 
to do with the liberties and industries of Amer- 
ica? Those are the concern of American citi- 


zens; and nobody until he becomes an Ameri- } 


can citizen has any thing whatever to do with 
them. But when a man becomes an American 
citizen he is no longer an independent Irish 
voter—he is an independent American voter, 
and need not be ashamed-of the name.. 


One of the most humiliating and ridiculous 


spectacles ever seen in this country was that of 
the Mayor of New York masquerading in a suit 
of green clothes upon St. Patrick’s Day. It 
was wearing fhe green” to please the inde- 
pendent Irish voters.” It was the worst kind of 
demagogy. It was pandering to a feeling that 
should never be officially recognized. For when 
the natives of other countries have renomnced 
their political relation to those countries and 
have become Americans, it is their duty to ac- 
cept their‘new political nationality, and to merge 
their political feelings and interests in those of 
the country they have chosen, It is-an insult 
to the American people to attempt to influence 
a part of them as Irish-Americans or German 
or English-Americans. What we most need 
is homogeneity; and if the. American people 
are to be drawn up into various camps.of those 
f English descent.and of Irish descent, of Ger- 
Ioan descent and of all other nationalities, that 
cohesion and identification which are essential 
to a genuine American national life will be in- 
definitely delayed. | 
Moreover, the distinction is meaningless for 
any good purpose. ~The fact that certain citi- 
zens are of one or of another nativity does not 
make them a class with peculiar interests in this 
country. A man is not of libefal or reactionary 
tendencies in American politics because he was 
born in Ireland or Germany. All men born in 
France and naturalized in the United States 
are not, for that reason, free traders of protec- 
tionists. The-interests that pitect American, 


citizens are independent of their birth-place, 
If ¥ Irishman is naturalized here, it is his duty 
no longer to regard Ireland from an Irish or 
English but from an American point of view. 
His Irishism is an impertinence. If he volun- 
teers advice as an Irishman he should be sum- 
marily 4nformed that Americans can manage 
their own affairs. If he is not willing to be an/ 
American—very well, he may do as he othe 
but, although born in Ireland, he certainly can 
not be, like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, three 
gentlemen at once. <A convention of “ inde- 
pendent Irish voters” sitting in Chicago and 
discussing American politics is preposterous, 

don’t. independent Irish voters -discuss 


W 
rs ‘politics in Ireland? When independent 


erican voters wish to.confer upon subjects 


‘of common political interest they do not assem- 


ble in Europe, but in America; and we advise 
Irish voters to reflect upon the great advantage 
of such a method. 3 7 
Indeed, until an Irishman or any body born 
in another country is not willing to cease to be 
an Irish voter and become an American voter, 
why is he naturalized in this country, and why 
does he become an American voter? For so- 
cial and sentimental purposes he may very well 
retain the habits and associations of his native 
land, as for charitable purposes there is a So- 


ciety of the Sons of New England in New York, . 


and a Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, and a St. George’s Society, and a St. Da- 
vid’s Society in the same city. But the Sens 
of New England are not known as New En- 
glish-American citizens. If they were they 
would laugh at themselves. Politically they 
are American citizens only; and that isa name 
which needs no qualification. 


WE TWO. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
It’s we two, it’s we two, it’s we two for aye, 
All the world and we two, and Heaven be our stay. ° 
Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bride ! 
All the world was Adam once, with Eve by his side. 


What’s the world, my lass, my love—what can it do? 
I am thine, and thou art mine, life is sweet and new. 
If the world have missed the mark, let it stand by, _ 
For we two have gotten leave, and once more’ we'll try. 
Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny bride! 

It’s we two, it’s we two, happy side by side. 

Take a kiss from me thy man; now the song begins, 
** All is made afresh for us, and the brave heart wins.” 


When the darker days come, and no*sun will shine, 
Thou shalt Gry my tears, lass, and I'll dry thine. 


‘It’s we two, it’s we two, while the world’s away, 


Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding-day. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

DOLPHE Borte, the Secretary of the Navy, has re- 

signed, and Robeson, of 

aa — has been appointed to fill his place in the 
abinet. 

General Butterfield has been appointed Assistant 
Treasurer of New York. 

Governor Chamberlain, of Maine, was, June 2%, 
renominated by the Republican Convention of that 
State for a fourth term. 

Governor Geary, of Pennsylvania, has also been re- 
nominated. 

The match game of base-ball between the Amherst 
and Williams Colleges was won by the former by 2% 
to 21. On the 26th Williams was also beaten by Har- 
vard, 45 to 8. 

The Statistical Record of the Government Bureau 
shows that in thirteen years, ending with 1868, over 


two and a half millions of Europeans emigrated to~ 


this country, the greater number coming from the 
British Isles. | 

The receipts for the five days of the Boston Peace 
Jubilee amounted to $413,000. As the expense was 
$312,300 the profits amounted to $110,700. Mr. Gil- 
more has been presented with a honse and lot worth 
$25,000, and a purse of $50,000. . 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


WakRLIKE operations, at least on a large scale, seen | 


to have been —— in Cuba. The ranks of both 
armies have suffered extraordinary mortality from 
cholera and dysentery. The Volunteers have of their 
own accord given up Moro Castle and Fortress Cu- 
banas to the naval forces, and propose to render al- 
legiance to the new Captain-General De Rodas, who 
was expected at Havana on the 27th of June. 

In the Spanish Cortes, June 26; the Republican mem- 
bers were warned that their presence in the Chamber 
was permitted as an act of patriotism, but they could 
not be tolerated ‘as the accomplices in a scheme for 
building up a republic; that the present condition of 
affairs could not long continue, as it would become 
—s to repress the people, or anarchy would re- 


sult. 

Count Von der Goltz, the Prussian Minister to 
France, died at Berlin, June 24, of cancer in the mouth. 

In the Royal Thames Yacht Club race from Dover 
Pier to Cherbourg, the schooner Guinivere, of the Roy- 
al Yacht Squadron, gained the victory. The course 
run was 180 miles. : 

The French soldiers at the Camp of Chalons cele- 
brated the anniversary of the battie of Solferino on 
June Marshal Bazaine, in presenting to the Em- 

ror the soldiers who took part in the battles of Sel- 

erino and Magenta, said: “‘ Your soldiers recall the 
day you led them to victory. The glorious apniver- 


‘sary shall never be effaced from our hearts. Under 


all circumstances they remain devoted to your dynas- 
ty.” The Journal Ofte in its report of the Emper- 
or’s speech, gives the following version of the con- 
cluding words: “Continue in the same course, and 
you will always be worthy of so great a nation, and 
will maintain the military spirit necessary for a great 

eople.” 
The Great Eastern has had uninterrupted success in 

aying out the new Atlantic cable from Brest. On 
hi une 25 it was reported 377 miles from Brest, and 406 
miles of cable had been paid out. 

Advices from Port-au-Prince, Hayti, agers that on 
the 12th of June Pregident Salnave, after bombarding 
Aux Cayes forty-eight hours, landed 800 men, and as- 
saulted the fortifications. He carried the forts, but 
the insurgents rallied, recaptured their works, and 
killed or captured over half of Salnave’s force. 


- Fourteen English artisans have recently eailed to — 


this country to enter Cornell University. They were 

given a public breakfast at London before their de- 

parture, Lord Houghton Lab 
Katataski has been appointed Minister from Rus- 

sia to the United States, and has been instrncted to 

to President Grant the Emperor's congratula- 
ons. : 
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- ‘THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Our full-page cartoon on the Pacifie Railroad, 
by Mr. THomas Nast, is based upon a philippic 
recently uttered by Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs. 
The best explanation which we can give of our 
illustration, perhaps, is to give a copy of this 
philippic : 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

All Hail and Farewell to the Pacific Railroad! The 
telegraph tells us that the Indians begun to tear 
up the rails, to shoot passengers afd conductors on 
this road. We see great good in this. At last the 
poor victim has found the vulnerable spot in his 
tyrant. ‘‘Thank God America has resisted,” cried 
Lord CuatHam. Our feeling is the same. For sev- 
enty years and more the Indian has begged this great 
nation to attend to his wrongs. His cries have been 
unheard. Ruthless and unheeding we have trampled 
yim down: To-day the worm turns and stings us. 

Last year Indians destroyed locomotives and shot 
onductors: Timid Durant forbade the telegraph 
wires to report the fact. He trembledgfor his road. 
To-day fifteen thousand warriors on the war-path—a 
thousand miles of exposed road; this railway the pet 
plaything of the American people! Would our words 
could reach every Indian chief. We would tel him, 
lay down your gun, but allow no rail to lie between 
Omaha and the mountains. ‘‘The accursed code” is 
O’CoNNELL’s best weapon, said Suri. The. Pacific 
Railway is the Indians’ Alabama. Every blow struck 
on those rails is heard round the globe. Haunt that 
road with such dangers that none will dare use it. 

Some men may think us needlessly aggressive. No, 
titizenship, they may say, would be a better remedy. 
Yes, by-and-by. At present citizenship means little. 
fleaven forbid we should betray the Indian to such 
protection as ‘‘citizenship” gives to the Georgia negro 
and loyalist. No, we are thankful the Indian has one 
defense that the negro never had. He is no citizen 
and has the right to make-war.. Well may he use that 
last right, and never yield it till ‘‘ citizenship” means 
more than it does now. 

An Abolitionist may well-glory in these Red men. 
When, in 1865, General SaAnuorn carried to the Semi- 
noles the news of emancipation, they instantly set 
theit slaves free. But, more just than we, they pro- 
ceeded at once to divide their possessions with them 
fairly ; shared with them their pension-money, and, 
last winter, in Washington, were specially earnest to 
secure such a teacher as these emancipated men would 
prefer When two-or three years ago SHERMAN’S 
Commission met the Indians, the Navajoes refused to 
come into conference unless their women could be 
admitted on equal terms with themselves to share the 
debate. Could these men be persuaded to undertake, 


for a fey: years to come, the task of recgnstruction ! 


What a saving of time! What a saving of honor! 
Earnestly do we wish that this nation could rise to 
the level of once GO: an act of justice from pure 
and simple motives*of honesty and duty. But it does 
not seem as if this level would ever be reached in 
oug day. In default of that we rejoice to see the na- 
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“LIBERTY BELL.”—[Sketcnep py Tueo. R. Davis.) ‘ 


tion scourged to its duty. Long and weary were the 


years of blood and misfortune that finally broke us | 


into willingness to emancipate the black. May our 
stubbornness yield.sooner and easier in this matter 
oNhe Indians! Itseems probable. By the time Con- 

ss assembles again we think its members will be 
as they never have been—to listen on this 
e sad and ponderous documents stored in 


, 
ia 


nh 


BRITISH TROOPS FIRING ON THE 


tease 


w 


ity 


‘ 


the Capitol will at last be read; and we shal! learn 
that a nation, by its own confession glways in the 
wrong, myst seek some other path out of its troubles 


' than by sending butchers to waste treasure and blood 


in the vain rt to {‘exterminate” a braver race than 
ours. Wespehkt a hundred millions really—fifty con- 
fessedly —to ‘‘exterminate and remove” the Sem 

noles from Florida. But there are everglades in 


Florida to-day where no white man enters, and’ 
which the Seminole still holds. If this be the case in 
Florida with a thousaud Seminoles, how likely are 
we to *‘exterminate” twenty thousagd such, spread 
over the boundless West? Suerman is barterin 
the glories of Atlanta for defeat, utter and shamefu 
and well-deserved, on the prairies. ' 


“LIBERTY BELL.” 

Tuts bell originally hung in the belfry of In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia. It is’ still in 
that Hall, but not in the steeple; it rests upon a 
dais, as shown in our cut. Benson J.-Lossino, 
in his ‘** Field-Book of the Revolution,” thus de- 
scribes this sacred relic : 

‘It is four feet in diameter at the lip, and 
three inches thick at the heaviest part. Its tone 
is destroyed by a crack which extends from the 


lip to the crown, passing directly through the 


names.of the persons who cast it. An attempt 
was-made to restore the tone by sawing the crack 
wider, but without success; the melody of the 
‘ glory-breathed tone’ that thrilled the hearts.of 
the people on the birthday of the nation could 
not be reawakened. ‘The histery of this bell is 
interesting. In 1752 a bell for the State House 
was imported from England. On the first trial- 
ringing after its arrival it was cracked. It was 
recast by Pass & Stow, of Philadelphia, in 1753, | 
under the direction of Isaac Norris, Esq., the 
then Speaker of the Colonial Assembly....... Upon 
fillets around its crown, cast there twenty-three 
years before the Continental Congress met in the 


‘State House, are the words of Holy Writ: ‘Pro- 
Claim liberty throughout all the land and unto all 


the inhabitants thereof.’ prophetic! Be- 
neath this bell the representatives of the thirteen 
colonies. * proclaimed liberty.’ Ay, and when 
the debates were ended, and the result was an- 
nounced, on the 4th of July, 1776, the iron tongue 
of that bell first ‘ proclaimed liberty throughout 
all the Jand unto all the inhabitants thereof,” by 
ringing out the joyful annunciation for mrore 


| than two hours; its glorious melody floating 


clear and musical as the voice of an- angel 
above the discordant chorus of booming can- 
non, the roll-of drums, and the mingled ac- 


clamations of the people.” 


We give, on the same page with our illustra 


tion of ‘‘ Liberty Bell,” a representation of the 


CITIZENS OF BOSTON, Fesruary, 1775.—[ Fac Simink or aN Excravine By Revere. 
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firing of the British troops upon the citizens of 

Boston. early.in 1775. Our illustration is from 
2 picture drawn and engraved by the illustrious 
Part Revere, who has been made immortal in 
LoNGFELLOW’s celebrated poem. 

The scene occurred in what is.now known:as 
State Street, Boston. ‘The British soldiers had 
eondacted themselves‘ with insolence, and had 
killed a number of citizens; and a mob had gath- 
ered together to avenge themselves upon the 
troops. Inthe conflict which followed Attucks, 
a mulatto, was killed. ‘Three other citizens were 
killed, also, five dangerously wounded, and a few 
slightly hurt. This was before the Revolution 
had fairly been entered upon; but it furnishes an 
indication of the excitement which prevailed in 
our large cities on account of the uncalled for 
presetice of foreign troops sent from England to 
insult and oppress Americans. 


AUNT MONEYPENNY’S WILL. « 
1. 

One sultry August evening, not many sum- 

‘mers ago, a young man leaped from the train at 

Scatterton,|and started with a brisk step for the 


stood upon the hill overlooking the village. Be- 
ing compelled to cross a stile and take a short 
cut through a strip of woods, our voung traveler 
| riearly alighted upon a bunch of arbutus, which 
| in the freshness of this sombre glade bloomed 
| thus tardilyin the season. He instinctively gath- 
| eved his long*legs up and trod upon the other 


side, then,"stooping, picked up the trailmg branch 
and sniffed it gratefully. Not that he was a bot- 
anist, or for that matter knew one plant from an- 
other; but he took a sensuous delight in any 
thing beautiful. He enjoyed the balmy air, the 
fuint breeze that rustled the leaves over his head ; 
and the birds twittering melodiously about him 
delighted his eve with their color, his ear with 
their song. 

| And vet to look at him vou would not believe 
) he would care for flowers or birds.. He was tall 
/ - and rather ungainly; his hands and feet were 
_ - large and not particularly shapely; but his face, 
‘ : in- spite of his bushy red eyebrows, broad mouth, 
_ tanned and freckled skin, was a winsome one— 
_for under the evebrows gleamed a pair of blue 
. eyes, honest and merry, and at times shining ten- 
derly like a woman's. ‘Then the lips were well- 
cut, the teeth firm and white. Descriptions are 
lame in a case of this kind; but I still maintain 
that, even in outward appearance, there was some- 

thing very winning about John Moneypenny. 
It was nicer in every way to walk through the 
7 — old orchard on the left of the house, an@& skirt 
‘ around the kitchen-garden to the path that led 
by the porch. By this means he could avoid the 
dust of the road, and revel in the sweet breath 
.of the clover that grew knee-high in spots he had 
known from his earliest bovhood. Then it was 
something delightful to see the gnarled old 


city-burdened soul. 

But in taking this vagabond pleasure he; found 
himself suddenly under the bay-window, and 
heard distinctly his name uttered gn a tone of 
contempt that arrested his footsteps. 

*‘John Moneypenny!” said a fresh, girlish 
voice. **A red-haired monster! An awkward, 
freckled lout! You can not be in earnest, Aunt 
Griselda—you can not mean what you say!” 

** But I do, my dear,” replied a voice, harsh 
and sardonic, that John knew was that of his 
t aunt. ‘**It has been a pet scheme of mine for 
years. However, I have always craved perfect 
liberty for myself—it would therefore be incon- 
sistent to deny it to others. -Act your pleasure, 
; | my dear; only if voull take the advice of an old 

| woman you'll ‘make hay while the sun shines.’ 
I feel premonitory symptoms in the back of my 
head at times, and a dull trembling in my limbs, 
and vou know they said another stroke would fin- 
ish me.” 


climbed upon the lower branch of a tree that 


possible you would thrust me upon the world 
penniless because I refuse to marry a man that 
is repulsive to me?” 

John now could gaze into the room at his ease, 
and remarked that his cousin Isabel, who had 
grown out of all reason, and ripened suddenly 
| | into a wonderfully beautiful creature, was tearing 
. into atoms a lace handkerchief, beating upon the 


and darting lightning glances from her brilliant 
“eves upon the composed figure of his aunt, who, 
) seated in her arm-chair, pared with a silver knife 


» **Could you,” repeated Isabel, ‘* after rearing 
me for a life of luxury, condemn me to drag out 
my days in poverty, without a friend in the 

: world 

° ** No, Isabel; if you were not so impatient you 
would recognize the justice and forethought of 
my decision. I would secure you such a friend, 
‘girl, as is seldom given to a weak, vain creature 
like vourself.”’ 

‘+ But suppose I refused such a friend; sup- 
pose I even hated the sound of his name ?” 

‘* Well, considering his name is the same as 
mine and your own, my dear, I think your re- 
marks are, to say the least, offensive.” 

‘*I do hate the name of Moneypenny, despise 
it, loathe it! To marry a creature like that, 
withont even changing one’s name—oh, aunt,” 

} she added, pleadinglv, ** I will not believe you— 

you surely care a little for me !”’ 

**I have told -you,” replied her aunt, coldly, 

** it is my care for vou impels me to this decision ; 

besides, I have a little fondness for the name vou 

| mentioned, and nsturally desire that what little 
| _ dt have shall be used for its benefit. But you must 

“ig 
. 


house of his aunt Griselda Moneypenny, which . 


4 


| | 7 branches, la with their knotty but delicious 
| fruit, and gatherin with huge draughts all these 
| delights to cheer h 


‘But, aunt,” cried the young girl, and John” 


‘ commanded a view of the sitting-room, ‘*‘is it - 


carpet impatiently with her little, arched foot, - 


an exceedingly mpe and luscious peach, and 
smiled urbanely upon her agitated niece. 


do as you please, Isabel. I am used to disap- 
pointments—only improve the present.” 

‘** But how?” asked Isabel, raveling the very 
threads of her handkerchief. ‘*I know what I 
can not and will not do; but after that I am 

werless.”’ 

‘* Well,” replied her aunt, draining the nectar 
from her-peach, ‘‘as far as an old woman's as- 
sistance can be of any avail, you may count upon 
mine.. Perhaps, under the circumstances, you 
might make a more agreeable connection ; there 
young Lascelles!” 

A vivid blush burned upon Isabel's cheek. 

‘* Aunt Moneypenny,” she cried, suddenly, 
‘*how can you terment me so? You know he 
is perfectly indifferent to me.” 

‘*I know the few times I have been able to 
get to the church young Lascelles has devoured 
you with his eyes. God forgive me for noticing 
these things at such a time; but old Newell is 
so dreadfully prosy I was compelled to do some- 
thing. Every time I got a crick in my neck and 
turned it to get a little ease I found Lascelles’s 


| eves riveted upon you!” 


‘* But, aunt, he hasn’t been here for a month.” 
‘* You mean inside the doors. He has fairly 
haunted the grounds; and really, Isabel, I think 
he’s afraid to come in; my manner to strangers 
is a little repelling, and you are not outwardly 
the timid, gentle creature we know so well at 


home.’ 

‘*You think, then,” said Isabel, ‘‘ that if—” 
She hesitated. 

‘*T think,” interrupted her aunt, abruptly, 
‘‘that if you manage your cards properly you 
may be mistress of the De Vigny estate. Why, 
how your eyes sparkle! What a mercenary 
creature you are, Isabel !” | 

‘‘Tt is not his fault if he’s rich,” said Isabel, 
demurely.~ *‘ I will confess that his delicacy and 
refinement are pleasing to me. I have a fastid- 
ious horror of any thing rough or rude.” 

‘* They do say,” remarked her aunt, ‘‘ that he 
puts his hair up in papers every night. You see, 
he can’t have it frizzed or curled with an iron, 
because it injures the hair; and after all the 
- young man is right, for baldness is in the fami- 
ly. Perhaps that was one reason old Lascelles’s 
brains were so completely addled. I do not say, 
Isabel, that idiocy is hereditary in the family ; 
what I alluded to was baldness.” . 

At that moment a heavy step was heard upon 
the porch, and the door shook in the grasp of a 
“large and awkward hand. | 

‘There's John,” said the old lady, eagerly 
extending both handstothenew-comer. ‘* Why, 
you are late for this train. Do you recognize 
-your cousin Isabel ?” | 

John grasped warmly the whole hand of his 
cousin, who had merely extended to him the tips 
of her fingers, and with one fleeting glance de- 
voured the face of the young girl. , Hair, eyes, 
nose, lips, all was comprehended in that beam 
from his blue:eyes. ‘Then he turned to his aunt. 

‘*T came through the orchard,” he said, ‘* and 
stopped to have a look at the old pippins. Do 


you remember how many pantaloons came to- 


grief in my climbing that old tree ?” 

“Ay, indeed,” replied his aunt, while Isabel, 
dismayed gt this vulgarity, glided out of the 
room. ‘** But you haven't dined, have you? 
| I gave you up at half past six.” 

‘* Pf you'll let me help you eat a few of those 

es, aunt, I can get along till bedtime.” 

‘* Help yourself,” said Miss Moneypenny, push- 
ing the fruit toward her nephew, and looking 
beamingly upon him. ‘* How well you look! 
My idea of what a man should look like,” she 
added, with an emphasis that John well under- 
stood. 

‘“Chacun & son goat,” said John, burying 
half of a peach in his huge mouth; ‘‘it’s not 
every one that’s so easily suited.” 

‘* No,” replied Miss Moneypenny, with a 
frown; ‘‘I suppose you havent the least idea 
what I wanted of you, John ?” 

**Well,” to tell the truth, aunt, I thought 
that in your dear old heart you felt. that I need- 
ed a holiday ; and just now the place was looking 
seducing enough to keep me here for a while, if 
you could only get me away from the city.” 

‘* You thought nothing of the kind, John Mon- 
evpenny! You know [I never shilly-shally about 
any thing. I felt a few of the old symptoms 
creeping over me, and thought there might be 
such a thing’as my giving out.” 

‘* God forbid!” cried the young man, earnestly. 

And I. wanted FOU yout and make 
love to Isabel, so that you could’ marry her im- 
mediately if any thing shou ur.” 

‘* Why, Aunt Griselda, do you remember a 
conversation we before Isabel came back 
from her step-mother’s? I told you if I could 
ensnare the affection of my employer's daughter 
my fortune would be made.” 

Miss Money urst into a sardonic laugh. 

**] may as\well Xeep quiet,” she said, ‘‘and 
die as soon 
now, John, would you, that a poor old paralytic 
like me could cling. with such tenacity to a few 
notions of honor and sincerity?” , 

-“*T know,” replied John, coming around to 
her chair, and taking her withered hand in his, 
‘*that you will trust your boy to do what is 
right, and not believe him capable of a mean- 
ness.” 

** You love this woman, then, John ?” 

**T fear I do, aunt.” 

**Fear! What do vou mean by that ?” 

**T mean that I love her against my reason; I 
love her, though I know it is simple madness to 
do so.” 

** Well, at all events,” said the old lady, with 
a contented sigh, ** I’m glad vou love her—glad 
to hear something in the foolish, old-fashioned 
way before I die. You'll get her, never fear, if 
you 've.made up your mind to it.” 

** But I don't know that I have madé up my 


” 


mind to it, aunt.” 


You wouldn't suppose | 


‘‘Then do so, at once. Poor Isabel! I’m 
sorry for her, I am indeed. That Lascelles is 
such an empty-headed ass ; but she’s preju- 
diced.” | | 

‘¢ Against red hair freckles, aunt ?” 

Yes; but how did’ you know?” 

‘¢T thought so from the way she looked at 
me.” John Jooked a little sad and grave, but 
Miss Moneypenny answered, abruptly : 
‘¢What matters it\ if you love the other wo- 
man ?” 

A clear, sweet note fell upon their ears, then 
a few chords upon the piano—Isabel had com- 
menced to sing in the drawing-room. 

‘¢ You can wheel me through the hall into the 
drawing-room, John, if you will. I always list- 
en to Belle a while at night. I find I sleep the 
better for it. Stay, you are sure you love this 
woman ?” 

‘* Yes, aunt; but why?” 

‘Well, I had decided to send you away by 
the early train in the morning—but in that case 
you may as well stay.” 

If Miss Moneypenny slept the better for Isa- 
bel’s singing, it seemed that ler nephew slept the 
worse; for long after his aunt was snoring, and 
Isabel wandering in dream-land, poor John 
tossed and tumbled, and finally arose, 
himself, and looked out of the window at the 
stars. Star-gazing and John Moneypenny! 
Singular conjunction ! 


I. 


A Few weeks after John’s arrival at his aunt's 
house at Scatterton Isabel arse ratHer early and 
assisted her aunt in her morning toilet. 

** Isabel, my dear,” said the old lady, continu- 
ing a conversation which had evidently ruffled a 
little the temper of her niece, ‘* don't tear the 
few wisps of hair I have left out by the roots; 
you can not drag the realization of your ltopes 
from my poor scalp. I tell you the man is sim- 
ply lazy.” 

**And I tell you,” replied the girl, touching 
more lightly the gray hairs of her aunt, ‘‘ that he 
is an idiot!” 

** Oh, I hope not!” interrupted her aunt, seri- 
ously. 

‘How literal you are, aunt,” said Isabel, 
brushing again vigorously. ‘‘I don’t mean, of 
course, that he is an absolute fool ; but yesterday 
we went out to the summer-house, and he begged 
me to bring a book and read to him, speaking in 
the most delicate manner of my talent in that 
way. I commenced ‘ Elaine,’ and he threw him- 
self at my feet in the most graceful attitude, fix- 
ing his great dark eyes upon mine, as.if drinking 
in every syllable that I uttered. I became inter- 
ested in my reading as I usually do, and in the 
knights’ interview with the queen I raised my 
voice; a movement at my feet arrested my at- 
tention. De Vigny was just opening his eyes— 
he had been asleep!” 

** Well, in this case,” said the old lady, ‘*I 
can’tepay I blame him. Your voice when sing- 
ing or reading is the most soothing thing in the 
world—there is a sort of magnetic power about 


‘* An excellent soporific!” said Isabel, sarcas- 
tically. 

‘* A very good quality for a voice,’’ replied her 
aunt. ‘* When you have learned the value of 
sleep you will appreciate the compliment. I 
know a voice so shrill and rasping it sets my 
teeth upon edge to think of it.” 

**You mean De Vigny’s, aunt; and as I am 
compelled to endure him you might make it as 
pleasant for me as you can.” | 

The old lady cast an appealing glance upward. 

**How ungrateful you are, Isabel! Haven't 
I been a martyr to your interests? Haven't I 
sat hour after hour and listened to his descrip- 
tion of his guinea-pigs? Haven’t I even endured 
the twang of his guitar? and upon that night you 
and John pretended to get lost I fell asleep out 
of sheer exhaustion several times ; and just when 
my r tired brain began to get quiet, young 
Lascelles would break into a shrill remark, al- 
most causing me to leap out of my chair. At 
last I begged of him to go in search of you, pro- 
testing I was fearfully uneasy. The moment he 
was gone I fell back, completely worn out, and 
never moved till you returned. Soporific! It’s 
well you ve no nerves, child, or*you'd be in your 
grave a twelvemonth after you were married to 
Lascelles!” 

“What a delicious night that was!” murmur- 
ed Isabel, a soft dreamy light stealing into her 
eves. ‘‘ John and I had been walking—miles, I 
think—just to get a glimpse of the water. Climb- 
ing over rocks and hollows, through bushes and 
briers, we made our way. When we reached a 
spot that I could not cross, John fairly picked me 
up in his arms and carried me over—” 

**Ham-m!” murmured the old lady. 

’ ** He is the dearest cousin in the world!” said 
Isabel, boldly; then added, plaintively, ‘‘ You 
know, aunt, I never had a brother.” 

“* Nor sister,” said her aunt. 
you remember your mother; why not mourn the 
loss of your female relatives ?” 

“* Because, aunt,” replied Isabel, coaxingly, 
**vou have sufficed me for all of these; and 
John, too, poor fellow, he told me that night you 
were the only one that loved him in the world. 
I think,” added Isabel, scornfully, ‘* that young 
lady must be very difficult to please.” 

‘* Because she don’t get enamored of ‘a red- 
haired monster,’ an ‘ awkward freckled lout !’” 

** You know when I spoke in that hateful way 
I hadn’t seen John for years.” 

‘** Oh, then, he ripened into an Apollo while 
you were se 

‘¢ No, but he is so brave and yet so gentle—so 
winning and genial. There is such a touching, 
chivalric courtesy in his manner, like one of the 
old knights we read about. And then when his 
face is lighted up by that rare smile of his, it be- 
comes almost handsome—” 


** don’t believe 


‘*Hum-m!” murmured the old lady. Isabel 
started; a bright color mounted to her brow, and 
having finished her aunt’s toilet, she went owt of 
the room. 7 
_ The evening of that day John returned from a 
fishing excursion; and as he passed the drawing- 
room window the tableau within caused him to 
pause and glance again. Isabel, dressed simply 
in white with a single rose in her hair, played a 
little symphony upon the piano. By her side, 
and bending a little over her, was. the slight fig- 
ure of Lascelles. Dressed elaborately, his. hair 
parted carefully down the middle, a soft flush 
mantling in his cheek, he would have made quite 
a pretty woman. His foot, beating the measure 
upon the floor, scarcely looked larger than Isa- 
bel’s, and his little white hand fluttered over the 
music unceasingly. Presently Isabel threw her 
head back and gave a little preparatory cough ; 
then young Lascelles, taking a languishing atti- 
tude, and gathering his face into a mincing ex- . 
pression, which caused a wrinkle of merriment 
to linger about John's lips, sang in a shrill tenor, 
which soared far above Isabel's contralto: 

**My bonnie lass she smileth 
When she my heart beguileth, 
Fa, la, la. 
Smile less, dear love, therefore; 
And you shall love me more. 
Fa, la, la.” 

At the conclusion of this verse of the madrigal © 
John cast his eyes upon the figure of his aunt, 
and the wrinkle of merriment expanded into 4 
smile. The old lady sat perfectly erect in her 
chair by the window, and held, with untiring © 
tenacity, a hand upon each ear, while an expres- 
sion of exasperated exhaustion shadowed her 
face. 

John leaped upon the portico, and softly rais- 
ing the French window, looked in. Miss Money- 
penny’s eyes lighted up when she saw her nephew, 
and she held out her hands entreatingly. 

‘* Wheel me out upon the balcony,” she whis- 
pered. 7 
John did as he was requested, and gave but 
one little glance at the further end of the draw- 
ing-room, where Isabel, unconscious: of John’s 
arrival, sat npon the piano-stool and listened, 
with bowed head and fingers busily engaged in 
picking the rose to pieces, to the shrill whisper 
of Lascelles : 

‘*Cruel charmer! Had you given the rose to 
me, I would have cherished it forever.” 

‘* Shut the window, in Heaven’s name,” cried 
Miss Moneypenny; and John pulled down the 
sash, catching one lightning glance from Isabel's 
eve. 

**Tean’t stand it,” said the oldlady. “I’m not 
so ‘strong as I thought; and that Lascelles will 
be the death of me! I feel it in my bones!” 

**He seems a good-natured little chap,” said 
John, condescendingly. ™ 

**Oh, I've no doubt he means well,” replied 
Miss Moneypenny; ‘‘and for Isabel's sake I 
have endeavored to do my best; but endurance 
has its limits, John; and Lascelles’s voice is one 
of the things that I can not stand. It’s bad 
enough when he talks; but when he sings it 
really is the most penetrating, rasping thing 
imaginable! ‘They are quiet now, thank God, 
or that glass window would no more keep out 
the sound than a sheet of paper. ‘Then, it’s ex- 
asperating to me to look at him! He's com, 
menced to wear a cambric handkerchief around 
his neck—he'll soon wear a ribbon. about his 
curls.” 

** I'm afraid you'll take cold out here in the 
night-air,” said John; and taking off his linen 
coat, he wrapped it around his aunt.. 

** And you never take cold!)’ she said, grasp- 


‘ing his hand and pulling him down by her side. 


‘*You know nothing of sickness, great, strong 
giant that you are.” 

A little heart-sick sometimes,” said John, 
with an involuntary glance at the window. 

** Your skin used to be fair as a baby’s when 
you were quite a lad,”’ murmured the old lady, 
stroking his brow. 

** Are you thinking of the obnoxious freckles, 
aunt ?”. inquired John, a little bitterly. 

**If P could only have prevailed upon you to 
wear a sun-bonnet,” she replied; then added, 
abruptly, If youll wheel me in, I'll go to bed 

** And so will I,” said John, wheeling his aunt 
through the hall and into her sitting-room. 

** Now, if you'll call Abigail,” said the old 
lady, taking John’s hands again in her own, and 
pressing them warmly, ‘* you may go where you 
please.” 

“*God bless you, dear aunt!” said John, going 
out upan the balcony. He was just in time to 
see Lascelles kiss Isabel's hand, and declare that 
she had rendered him very happy. ‘Turning sud- 
denly, he found Isabel by his side, and raising an- 
animated, beautiful face to his. 3 

‘Where did you get all those splendid fish 2” 
she said. ‘*I wish I hag gone with you.” 

‘* Weren't you better employed ?” said John, 
with a sarcastic smile. 

The color deepened in Isabel’s cheek. 

** I suppose it would be troublesome to take a 
woman with you,” she replied, with dignity : 
“and I wouldn't, of course, wish to intrude in ’ 
that case.” 

**We might take Lascelles along,” replied 
John, without looking up. 

“That would be as bad as another woman.” 
said Isabel, and turning abruptly upon her little 
heel, she went into her aunt's sitting-room and 


astonished that old lady by throwing herself down 


by her side and bursting into a passion of tears. 
**God bless me!” said Miss Moneypenny, 
‘‘what’s the matter, Isabel ? 


Has any thing 
happened to John? I told him to call Abi- 


gail, and I've been waiting ever since to be un- 

dressed.” 

é 9 It's nothing about John,” sobbed Isabel ; 
or if it is, he don’t care—he's too selfish to 

care about any thing.or any hady.”” : 


‘* Hush, child!” said the old lady, smoothing 
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the beautiful hair of her niece; ‘‘ you know I’m 
yery fond of John.” 

‘‘ And so am I!” cried the young girl; ‘‘ and 
yet I've promised to marry Lascelles, and I hate 
him! I toathe him!” 

‘¢ Isabel,” replied her aunt, ‘‘ you are very in- 
consistent. A little while ago you hated and 
loathed John, now you are fond of your cousin 
and hate the other man. Wait a little while, 
and it ‘ll come right again: girls are like weather- 
cocks at your age.” 

‘¢* Aunt,” persisted Isabel, ‘‘I can not marry 
Lascellest I will not!” 

‘* Well, you see, Isabel, I don’t know how to 
advise you in this case. John co to me 
he was mad about this other woman.” | 

A hot flush mounted to Isabel's forehead. 

‘Tf he asked me this very night to marry 
him,” she interrupted, proudly, ‘*I would re- 
fuse him!” 

IIL. 
_ JOHN proposed upon one Wednesday evening 
a fishing excursion for the following:day. Las- 
celles agreed to the proposition with enthusiasm. 

‘*T never catch any fish, but I like the fun,” 
he said, enigmatically. 

Thursday morning dawned bright and clear, 
and our fishing party were up betimes, and on 
their way to the little branch of the river that 
ran at the foot of the:De Vigny pasture grounds. 
At every step of the way the young proprietor 
regaled his companions with interesting accounts 
of the vastness of his property, the fertility of his 
land, the fine condition of his live-stock, and 
seemed in an excellent humor with the world 
and all it contained. He wore a fishing costume 
of light tweed and carried a silver-mounted rod 
in his hand, while upon his arm hung a curiously 
. wrought fishing-basket. Upon his fair curls rest- 


ed a hat of the finest straw, with a prodigiously/ 


wide brim; a. brown veil was fastened securely 

about his neck, and his hands were covered with 

a pair of ornamented buckskin gloves. 

‘“*You wouldn’t believe,” he remarked, as, 
reaching the river, he seated himself under a 
tree, ‘*that I shall be burned to a crisp if I 
go out of the shade. Positive fact, I assure 
-you—but I don’t care,” he added, bravely; ‘‘it 
don’t matter if I am.” | 

But Mr. Lascelles, however regardless of se- 
curing himself from the sun's rays, insisted that 
Isabel should remain under the shadow of the 
tree, and, adjusting her line gallantly, he led her 
to a seat under a projecting limb ; then arranging 
with great precision his rod, they commenced to 
fish under very comfortable circumstances. 

- John declared he would try the stream further 

down, and disregarding an appealing glance from 
‘Isabel, proceeded upon his way. Seating himself 
upon a rock that completely hid him from his 
companions, John went earnestly to work. By 
the absorbed expression of his countenance, and 
the rapt Attention with which he gazed upon the 
water, we would have supposed he was devoted to 
the piscatory art; but presently a shining sub- 
stance shot out of the stream, and John’s line 
whirled fleetly from the reel—our fisherman drew 
in his prize, but seemed not at-all interested, and 
his face wore the same rapt, care-worn look when 
he again threw out his line. 

_ An hour or two went by, and the sun was 

climbing high over his head, when John fan- 

cied he heard his name called in a loud, agoniz- 
ing tone. He dropped his line, started to his 
feet, and listened. 

** John, John!” cried a voice he well knew 
even when it was strained with agony. ‘Oh, 
John, save me!” : 

With one bound he cleared the rock, and leap- 
ing over stones and brambles, soon reached the 
spot where he had left his cousin and her com- 
panion. Isabel was sinking in about eight feet 
of water under the projecting branch, and Las- 
celles, in an agony of terror and dismay, stood 
wringing his hands upon the bank. | 

**She would get upon the limb,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘and she fell in. I can’t swim a stroke, 
or I’d jump in; I would indeed!” 

John pushed him aside before he had said two 
words, and throwing himself in the stream, suc- 
ceeded in reaching his cousin as she was again 
borne down by the water. It was the work of 
& moment to swim with her to the shore, and 
leaving Lascelles to follow as he could, he ran 
with the insensible form of Isabel homeward. 

When he saw the house his heart gave a leap 
of relief, and he dashed through the hall where 
_ his aunt sat dozing in her chair. The old wo- 
man fixed a petrified gaze upon John as he 
hastened with the lifeless form of his cousin up 
the stairs, and watched him hurry off again, 
drenched as he was, for the doctor. When John 
returned with the village Asculapius, Abigail 
had already changed her young mistress's clothes 
and restored her to consciousness. 

Then John went to change his dripping gar- 
ments. Presently Mr. Lascelles came panting up 
the garden-path, and the doctor took his leave. 

But passing through the hall the attention of 
the physician was arrested by a motionless figure 
_ that lay huddled upon the floor. 

**God bless my soul,” he cried, ‘‘it’s Miss 
Moneypenny !” 

**Q Lord?” said Lascelles, fanning himself 
with his hat, ‘‘she’s got a fit! What a day of 
disasters !” | 

**Qh, aunt! dear aunt!” eried John, leaping 
from the stairs, ‘‘what is this?” He tgok the 
helpless form in his arms and carried it tenderly 
to his aunt’s room. 

_ ** Another stroke of paralysis,” said the physi- 
cian, *‘and I fear it will go hard with her this 
time. My horse is at the door, I'll go procure 
something for her relief.” 

**I’m completely done up!” said young Las- 
celles. ‘‘I think I'll retire also. . I’m p Be to 
hear Miss Isabel's better. Call in the evening.” 

And John was left alone with his aunt. 


\ voice of De Vigny. 


‘and he grew pale. 


**Live!” he cried, kissing and caressing her 
cold and withered hand ; ‘‘ for without you I am 
alone im the world!” he opened her eyes, and, 
gazing upon John, strove in vain to speak, while 
— of futile agony stood upon her wrinkled 

row. 

A light step descended the staircase, and Isabel 
approached slowly the.door of her aunt’s room ; 
but John, overpowered with remorse and grief, 
thought of nothing at that moment but his aunt. 
He fancied her eager gaze was filled with re- 
proach, and he burst into a passion of regret. 

‘*‘I might have known it would have killed 
you to see Isabel half dead in my arms; but I 
could not speak, for my heart was full. Oh, aunt, 
I love her! I love her!” 

Isabel sank back, half fainting. 

A ray of absolute joy shone in the old woman’s 
i and her brow became instantly calm and 
coo 

** T know it is madness, dearaunt. I was there, 
outside the window, that night she called me a 
clumsy lout, and declared she hated my very 
name; and yet, despicable wretch that I am, I 
love her!” 

A look of great content crept into the eyes of 


Miss Moneypenny when she heard this old-fash- 


ioned burst of passion from John. She closed 
her eyes, and fearing to disturb her he remained 
uiet.. 

s Isabel crept an up the stairs, holding her 
hands tightly over her beating heart, and bat- 
tling against the happiness that she felt surging 
within her. | 

‘“*And my aunt dying, perhaps!” she mur- 
mured, indignantly. ‘* Ungrateful wretch that 
I am!” Steadily keeping this thought before 
her, she succeeded in banishing the joy from her 


eyes, and when she joined John by her aunt’s 


bedside she was as sorrowful almost as he. 

All that night and the next day the old lady 
remained the same—motionless, seemingly life- 
less, but for the vigor of the. dark eyes, that 
seemed almost to speak in the intensity of their 
expression. Isabel, now fully recovered, watch- 
ed with John, and one vied with the other jn 
lavishing sad and sincere caresses upon the deak- 


| est friend they possessed upon earth until Friday 


evening, when the old lady died. 


IV. 


THE funeral was over, the will was read, and 
it was discovered that ‘‘ Griselda Moneypenny, 
being in full possession of all her faculties, willed 
and devised every thing she possessed to her 
nephew, John Moneypenny, and her niece, Isa- 
bel Moneypenny; share and share alike, in consid- 
eration that the said John and Isabel Moneypen- 
ny should become man and wife thirty days from 
the time of her, Griselda Moneypenny’s decease ; 
failing this, her property, personal and other- 
wise, was to be divided among a host of greedy 
relatives, and as her lawyer had always managed 
to make his connection with her a profitable 
thing, she hoped he would do the same by her 
heirs.” And there the will ended; not another 
word, one way or the other. So Isabel count- 
ed the days as they went by, as the Eastern gen- 
tleman did his beans, and in spite of the tinge 
of melancholy that shadowed her face, she be- 
came more and more beautiful every day. John 
scarcely dared linger near her, and roamed about 
the grounds, gaunt and pale as a spectre. Isa- 
bel’s persuasive tenderness he mistook for pity, 
and rejected her timid advances indignantly. 

What was the poor girl to do? The days 
were. passing, and soon he would be robbed of 
his inheritance. She would willingly have been 
dutiful and obedient to her aunt’s desire; she 
would almost welcome it as a pleasure, so sa- 
cred did she consider these last requests; but 
John was so—so—stubborn ; and here her rhet- 
oric became sadly mixed up, and a tear or two 
fell upon her black dress, the first of a shower 
that rent her heart without consoling it. In the 
midst of it all came Lascelles; and one morning 
John Moneypenny, walking up and down thé 
garden-path, heard the sweet voice of his cousiil’ 
raised in remonstrance. or 

is quite impossible!” cried Isabel; 
am very unhappy, Mr. Lascelles. I beg of yo 
to relieve me from my engagement. I can nt 
marry you!” i 

‘Of course you can’t now!” said the shri 
**T didn’t expect such a 
thing, but you can not surely mean to throw me 
over altogether; why you can’t be in earnest! 
Just think of it, Miss Moneypenny! Iam mad- 
ly in love with you. I worship the very ground 
you walk upon, and there isn’t a girl for miles 
wouldn’t be proud of such an offer.” 

‘* Then you are at liberty to throw your hand- 
kerchief to any of them,” replied Isabel; ‘‘ you 
are perfectly free as far as I am concerned.” 

When John saw the slender form of the young 
landed proprietor retreating rapidly toward the 
De Vigny by-path, he turned his steps home- 
ward, and turning suddenly a corner of the bal- 
cony, found Isabel sitting upon the step in such 
a,pretty attitude of despondency that he could 
not, for his life, pass on. 

‘* What is it, Isabel?” he said, seating him- 
self by her side, and finding a tumultuous pas- 
sion raging within him as he touched her little 
hand. ‘* Why are you so sad ?” 

‘*T am so wretched and unhappy,” sobbed 
Isabel. ‘I haven't a friend in the world!” 

‘* How can you-say that to me?” stammered 
John, not knowing exactly what he was saying. 

‘*Why do you avoid then ?” continued 
Isabel. 

John hesitated a moment—his lips trembled, 
Then he cried, boldly, 

‘* Because I love you!” dropping her hand 
and shrinking back a little from the rebuff he 
feared; ‘‘ because I dare not be near you lest I 
should forget that you hate and despise me.” 

“‘ But I don’t, John; I love you dearly,” said 


\ Isabel, lifting her head shyly, and raising two | 
| 


long lashes, and 


long as possible, 
awakening. 


‘friend John and 


ny’s Will. 


beseeching eyes to his; the tears lay upon her 


a sweet, almost infantile ex- 


= of joy shone in her face. John caught 
er in his arms, believing it all to be a deceitful, 
fallacious dream ; 


but determining to enjoy it as 
he did not speak for fear of 


The house upon the hill at Scatterton is the 
cheeriest domain for miles around; and spend- 
ing a few happy weeks there last fall, I determ- 
ined to let the host of relatives (who consider 
themselves defrauded, and stigmatize my old 


his c ing wife as merce- 


nary wretchés) know what a disintezested thing 
the marriage was, in spite of Aunt Moneypen- 


breaking out. W 
face? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


QUESTION In AsTEoNOMY.—People speak of the sun's 
ili this account for the spots on its 


Fare 
your carpets if you 
down ! 


Po are.strong be merciful. Beat 
ike, but don’t Ait’em when they're 


** How is th 


At school one day, when the lesson was the table 
of “‘ale and beer measure,” a little bo 
for the correct manner in which he us 
lessons, was quite unprepared. 

John ?” said his teacher. 

**T thought it was of no use, Sir,” said John. 

**No use !” interrupted the master. 

**No, Sir; it’s ale and beer measure,” said John. 

**T know it is,” said the master. 

** Well, Sir,” said the little boy, *‘ father and I both 
think it is of no use to learn about ale and beer, as we 
mean never to buy, sell, or 


remarkable 
y said all his 


them.” 


SwEsEtT kids.. 


I have a lin 
For ol 
at wo 
Within the 


By rollin 
Where's 


ring love, I own, 
doctrine, held by some 
8 truest sphere.is foun 
hallowed walls of home; 


But when the babe alarmed the house 


headlong down the stair— 


rs. Jones?” I cried to Ann, 

With hands upraised in blank des 
“She's at the rink,” ze 
** A-ridin’ the veloc 


lied the mai 


| LA dent of one of the suburban towns found the 
rvices at church — quieting, and fell aslee He 
was finally disturbed 

box in the hands of one of the deacons, who was tak- 
ing up a collection; but, without openin 
the sleeper ejaculated “‘ Season,” and sunk back to re- 
sume his nap. It is unn 
season-ticket passenger on a railroad. 


y the touch of a contribution- 


his eyes, 
to say that he was a 


seventy-five cents 


don't want to see 
marched. 


board back he quietly remarked: “ Keep 
the other thirty-nine, 


A countryman who had never paid more than 
twenty-five cents to see an exhibition went to view 
the ‘‘ Forty Thieves." The ticket-seller charged 


him 
for a ticket. Passing the te- 

I 
and out he 


and amused a 


Recently a lady residing in Boston had occasion to 
correct her little girl, an 
few hours afterward, when puttin 
daughter to bed. After her usual prayer she a a 
““God bless good papa, and God bless mamma, an 
make her a good mamma.” 


was somewhat astonished 
her 
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Will the Chinese adapt themselves to our Footing, 
or shall we take the Queue from them? 
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They make excellent Nurses. 


Mr. C——, of Boston, has justly a great reputation 


for wit At a supper given after the success of *‘ The 


Spirit of 76” the subject of play-writing came up. A 
conceited; would-be author remarked that in his opin- 
play: He himeelf 
would write’one—a farce, that kind would take best, 
rhaps. There was somewhat of a smile of incredu- 
ty among his hearers. 
«Oh, I mean it; you needn’t laugh.” 
‘I don’t expect to,” rejoined C——, good-naturedly. 


Men of mark—chalk manufacturers. Men of cheek 
—the well-rounded. Men of conscience—those who 
don’t say any thing about it. Men of parts—tailora, 
Men of cons eraticm—those who are trying to shave 
others. Men of will—lawyers when 

of means—a great many mean ones. e 
when figuring on the principal. 
Men who go it strong—those of weak minds. 


ARE MY Surets?”—A certain Princess is 
PR a to obtain, in Paria, a separation from her 
lord and master on 4 most extraordinary pretext. I t 
appears that the Prince, on arriving, after two ygars 
service in Mexico, telegraphed to the partner oPis 
bosom no fond words of delight at coming back to her 
again, but simply the laconic and unromantic ones, 
Where are my shirta? I can not find them!” Hence 
the application for a separation. Should the Princess — 
eucceed in obtaining one, her husband the 
future, not only have to look after his shirts, but also _ 
to shift for himself in other matters as well! 


eler in Pennsylvania asked the land 
A trave 


had cases of in that town. ‘‘ No, 
Bic’ said the landlord; “if a man 
Highly probable development of the “ Hack” under we say he is drunk, : d never call t by any omer 
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courtesy gratefully. . 
She was not tired, but 
= —— nervousness. Unfor- 


CUP PRESENTED TO JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JUN., ON HIS DE- ag 
PARTURE FOR EUROPE IN THE YACHT “ DAUNTLESS.” 


TESTIMONIAL .CUP PRESENTED 
TO JAMES G. BENNETT, JUN. 


We give above a representation of the cup 
presented lately to’ James GorpDON BENNETT, 
Jun., by his personal friends on the occasion of 
lis departure for Europe in the yacht Dauntless. 
It was expected that Mr. BENNETT would set 
sail on June 22; hence the inscription. He 
sailed on the 26th. Mr. Bennett is the Vice- 


(ommodore of the New York Yacht Club, and. 


lias for years been at the head of those interested 
in yacht racing. His yacht Datnt/ess is con- 
sidered the finest specimen of naval architecture 
yet produced in thi§ country. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER XX. 
But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man. 

- Azarea’s heart throbbed fast, and her lips 
whitened at the thought of her own design. Not 
ak bbe nervousness checked her determination. 
She was one of those who carry a beautiful and 
eerene courage in their hearts, which doves suc- 
cessful war against all the cloudy terrors, the 
prescient-agonies of a sensitive and vivid imag- 
ination. Ephemeral: doubts and fears might 
float through her mind as sea vapors steal round 
a rock's crest 4 but her purpose remained stanch 
gud unshaken as the granite itself. 


1 feel rnuch commiseration for my poor little 


heroine. ‘She has genius, and she has beauty. 
What more fatal provocatives to man’s dislike 
and woman's hate could Nature have given her? 
Madame de Staé] remarks somewhere that intel- 
leet for a Woman is a magnificent morning robe. 
Faith that grows confuséd with much question- 
ing: love that. overreaches itself; hope that 
foresees its disappointment—such are the guer- 
dlons of intellect. ‘Those whose minds are con- 
fined to peaceful levels, if they miss the glory 
of ascending the heights, at least evade the pain- 


ful vibration of passing through the air, and the . 


clouds of doubt that choke aspiring souls ere they 
reach the summit. Neither will her courage be 
a recommendation in the eyes of the superior 
sex. Men, as a rule, ity and love the creature 
that droops to them for protection; the woman 
Who faints has the first claim to sympathy; the 
woman who shrieks is infinitely attractive; the 
woman who can accomplish a judicious combi- 
nation of both is irresistible. I do not blame 
my brethren, for this sentiment of theirs origin- 
ates in a natural and heroic vanity; they like to 
be called on to prove their own superiority—the 
superiority of muscle and form which Nature has 
given them—the superiority of mind to which ed- 
‘ucational training has assisted thein.” It is sweet 
and pleasant to protect a creature whom they 


-love; and they fan scarcely pardon an independ- 
ence which dispenses -with a parade of manly 


supremacy. 

The by-lane that ran past the Auriel shrub- 
beries was a portion of Church Lane, and so 
Azalea was not. more than a mile from Auriel 
when she came in sight of the house which Sally 
had said was Mr. Douglas's. She walked up to 
the garden gate, and began to frame a few words 
of inguiry by which she might induce Mr. Doug- 
las to see her. Mr. Douglas, however. had lit- 
tle choice in the matter, for his door was wide 
open: and when Azalea stood on the threshold 
she saw an oldish man writing at a table, with 
his face partially averted from her. ‘The only 
mode of intreduction she dared to venture on 
was a small apologetic cough, ‘Topaz walked on 
boldly and sniffed the stranger's legs with an air 
of suspicion, and. Robert Douglas put down his 
pen and looked at the intruders, 

Was it a fly tripping over his page, or a bird 
flopping against the pane—was it the old woman 


teasing him for orders, or the squire’s son come 


to announce a holiday in place of atask? Some- 
thing had disturbed him, and for an instant Doug- 
las ascribed his sense of discomfort to some fa- 


= 


said any thing yet.” 


miliar petty cause. 
Then his glance fell 
on a fair-headed little 
girl, who might have 
been blowfin with the 
sunbeam that stream- 
ed through his door, 
so noiseless had been 
her approach, so sun- 
ny was her aspect. 
_Hfe looked at her won- 
deringly. 

“What do you 
want ?” he said. 

His tone was harsh, 
and Azalea pulled a 
rose-leaf to pieces be- 
tween her fingers be- 
fore she could tind her 
voice. 

vou please, I 
want—” she began. 


* Yes.” 
want—” . 
**Won't you sit 


down?” Mr. Douglas 

suggested, pushing a 

chair toward her. 
Azalea accepted the 


tunately the change 
| of position did not 
bring increase of cour- 


Mr. Douglas demand- 
edoncemore. This time his voice seemed harsh- 
er, and he glanced at his open book. Azalea 
saw and interpreted the look aright. ‘‘ He wants 
me to go,” she thought, piteously, ‘‘ and I haven't 
In her perplexity and con- 
fusion she kicked her chair vigorously. Mr. 
Douglas searched under the table, and perceiv- 
ing that the irritating noise was caused by her 


+ legs, he looked at them imploringly and said: 


** Don't.” 
They stopped immediately, and Azalea mut- 


tered sullenly: ‘*1 want to learn something.” 


‘*T want to learn every thing,” Azalea went 
on, in desperation. ‘‘I want to learn music and 
drawing, arithmetic, and French, and Latin, and 
Greek, and I want you to teach me.” 

**] do not teach girls,” Mr. Douglas said, 
briefly. | 

‘*But I wouldn’t be any more troublesome 
than a boy,” Azalea pleaded, ‘‘and I do want 
to get on so; for it breaks my father’s heart, he 
says, to think that I am not to be taught like 
other children.” 

‘* What are they taught here excepting to hoe 


_and to glean? and why does your father want 


you to be brought up differently from other 
children in your rank of life?” 

‘*T don’t know,” Azalea said, simply, ‘‘ ex- 
cepting it is that I am different, vou know.” 

-. Mr. Douglas, looking at the delicate feet and 
hands; the refined contour of the head, and the 
face bright and mutable with intelligence, owned 
to himself that this child was very dissimilar from 
the red-cheeked, heavy-faced girls who slouched 
up the lane every Sunday on their way to 
church. 

**Do you know any thing already ?” he asked. 

‘* Not much,” Azalea said, humbly. 

He pushed a book toward her. ‘‘ See if you 
can learn half a page while I finish what I am 
about. 
if I find you to be intelligent, I may consent to 
help you; but another fool would be the death 
of me.” With which compliment to his absent 
pupils, Mr. Douglas bowed his head again over 
his book, checking with a gesture Azalea’s effort 
to explain to him that she had got far beyond 
the first page of the Latin grammar, and that he 


was not testing her abilities fairly in requesting | 


her to learn the primary rules. She repeated 
her task mechanically to herself to be quite cer- 
tain of her perfect acquaintance with it, and then 
she watched the shadows blowing along the hedge- 
row opposite the window, and wished she might 
follow the track of those quick birds who pecked 
little patches in the cherries in the garden, and 
then waved away past the corn-fields until they 
became dim, restless specks over the bosom of 
the distant hills. For a while the silence was 
unbroken in the little room. The dog lay curled 
up in the pe ; the child sat motionless in the 
flickering light and shadow that played through 
the casement; and the man pondered over the 
mysteries of language which had been sound in 
the mouths of strange generations who have left 
to Time no heritage save rich barbaric symbols 
and strange characters traced on broken frag- 
ments of stone. Presently a few heavy drops 
splashed through the thick, warm air. These 
were succeeded by others, and a fresh scent of 
rain began to blow through the rose-trees at the 
window. ‘Then a low peal of thunder rolled over 
the meadows, and a sharp vivid streak of pale 
fire played for an instant across the bosom of a 
black cloud. The cloud grew darker and the 
pealSfouder and fuller, until the lightning streaks 
and the thunderous volleys seemed to awe every 
living thing to silence. The birds ceased to sing, 
but fluttered uneasily round the fluffy nests, where 
their fledgelings stared with bright curious eyes 
at the rain-drops pattering through their green 
roof of leaves. The kine herded together under 
the trees, while their less sedate companions, the 
horses, galloped wildly round the meadow at every 
fresh blast of the storm. 

Azalea looked calmly out on the angry con- 
fusion of the elements—the hurrying clouds 
streaked by quick flashes of fire; the sullen 
grandeur of the thunder crashing overhead in 


** Yes; what is 


Now, don’t talk, but do what I tell you: | 


an ecstasy of wrath, and then-rolling away into 
sullen murmurs over the echoing hills—all in- 
spired her with a sort of awed delight. 

‘* Are you not afraid of the storm?” Douglas 


‘asked, looking up from his work on the forests 
of Brazil, his eyes somewhat dazzled by the fre-. 


quent-recurring flashes. 

‘* Not now,” Azalea answered; ‘‘ I used to be 
when I was little, you know.” : 

‘* That was a long while ago,” Douglas sug- 
gested, amusedly. ‘* And why were you afraid 
then ?” 

‘**I only used-to be afraid when I had done 
any thing wrong—when I had stolen the best 
apples, and told daddy the wasps had eaten 
them, or lost the key of the store-room; then 
if a storm came ‘I was dreadfully frightened, 
and thought Giod was speaking his anger to me 
through the clouds.” 

** And now ?” 

**Oh! now I don’t do any thing wrong,” she 
said, with audacious simplicity. ‘‘I have all the 
apples I want, and there isn’t a key to the store- 
room. 

‘*Can you do your lesson ?” 

Yes.” 

‘*Then let us get it over,” Douglas said, wea 
riedly. | 

Azalea rendered up her grammar in a tremor 
of hope and fear—hope that,she might attain her 
object, and fear lest, by some treacherous failure 
of memory, she might blunder where she sought 


to be most certain of success. 


Douglas was pleased and astonished at the ex- 
tent of the child's acquirements and at the lucid- 
ity of her understanding. He soon found that 
it'was unnecessary to confine her attention only 
to the grammar. ‘‘To-morrow we will begin 
Virgil,” he said, when the lesson was finished. 

Azalea laughed in her heart, feeling that the 
victory was won, and that her father need suffer 
noe farther uneasiness concerning her education. 

‘** Will your father call and see me?” Douglas 


. began. 
_ ** He is a cripple, from paralysis,” interrupted | 


the girl, sadly. 

She .was surprised by the look of tender pity 
that beamed over her companion’s rugged face 
—a look so soft and plaintive that for an instant 
the harsh features and deep-set eyes seemed 


“transformed into something like beauty. 


‘*T will come to-morrow,” he said, briefly. 

The light passed away from his eyes as he 
turned once more to his books, and Azalea 
thought she must have been mistaken in fancy- 


ing that he looked almost handsome just now. 4 


‘*T live up there at Auriel,” she said, pointing 


in the direction of the red gables that peered ° 


above a belt of woodland. — 

Douglas looked out over the yellow, heaving 
fringe of the corn-fields, heavy-headed and 
stricken crossways by wet, and shivering in the 
wind—looked at the low line of the tangled 
hedgerows—at the purple film of the far wood- 
land, and the dim red house of Auriel towering 
behind it. 

**T shall not forget,” he said, musingly. ‘I 
should like to see Thurstan Mowbray’s home. 
I hope I shall find you alone,” he added. “I 
do not care to meet more strangers than I can 
possibly avoid. Have you any friends ?” 

have none.” 

“‘I’m glad of it. Good-by. The rain has 

d, you see.” 

““ Good-by,” Azalea said, gayly ; and tuckin 
up her petticoats round her, she hurried away. 
Her fair hair blown about her face, laughter 
shining in her eyes, and dimpling her soft, baby- 
looking mouth, it was as if the spirit of beautiful 
youth had flitted into some old anchorite’s 
gloomy cave, and had danced out again with the 
free wind and the sun, glad to turn its bright 


| visage away from darkness and sorrow. 


Douglas was relieved by her departure. Joy 
and loveliness were to him what the sight of chil- 
drei are to a barren wife. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AN OASIS IN THE DESERT. 

Tue next four years of, her life were very 
sweet to Azalea. The sw was so still and 
subtle, the time ebbed so softly past her untroub- 
led heart that she herself hardly appreciated the 
rare worth and beauty of the vanishing hours. 
In after-years she grew wiser in her pain, and 
would wake from her slumbers with a°strange 
pang of recollection stretching -out her arms in 
the darkness of night, as if imploring Time to 
give back to her onc breath of the old flower- 
scented sunshine—one glimpse’ of the old inno- 
cently, sensuous peace that had blessed her in 
these days. ‘Then she longed with a passionate 
craving for the faint scent of the waterlilies that 
starred the dark pond—for the rustle of the rip- 
ened apples falling heavily though the pale leaves, 
with yellow wasps buzzing over the fallen prize 


—for the cry of the night-bird that whispered 


mysterious plaints through the dense woodlands 
—for her father’s voice—for Topaz’s sudden im- 


perative expressions of doggish will. All the ; 


dear trifles of her present content which passed 
unnoticed now, lived clearly in her’ mind in the 
cold hereafter when she could nofmote clutch a 
remnant of the joys of he® youth than the dead 
can leave darkness and corruption to dance with 
the village children who prattle over their graves. 
At present her happiness was crossed neither 
by regret nor prescience of trouble. Youth 
presses on blindly through its swift bright years, 
like the true lover who flew over the golden 
road that led to his mistress’s bower without 
looking right or left. It is only those who have 
been already shipwrecked that tremble under the 
shadow of coming clouds, and shiver at the whis- 
per of adverse winds. | 
rge Moore was sill feeble and helpless, 


speech seemed healthful compared to that old ter- 
rible time when his voice and limbs were numb- 
ed entirely by the dread gripe of paralysis. He 
was drifting toward the end, but so soft and 
gradual was the decay that he scarcely saw the 
deepening of the shadows. Life was fading from 
view as light dies away on the bosom of a still 


| lake when the rosy dusk darkens slowly from 


warm indistinctness to impenetrable gloom. 
Douglas’s visits were a great solace to the old 
man. It had been arranged between them that | 
the former should come to Auriel on those days 
when Azalea received her lessons. ‘This arrange- 
ment was agreeable to Moore, who sat blinking 
with satisfaction, and mumbling inarticulate crit- 
icisms on the girl’s progress while she construed 
her Latin and carried such rustic intonation into 
her French exercises as nearly made her tutor 
swear with vexation. Douglas himself found it 
pleasant to quit for a while the low roof and plain 
whitewashed walls of his cottage for the old-fash- 
ioned grandeur ofthe Manor—grandeur infi- 
nitely lovelier to him from being tinged by the 
remance of decay and silence.. He liked to 
wander through the long corridors and empty 
chambers when they were flushed by sunset. 
Then the marble faces that gleamed in the dusky 
recesses had faint little trembles of light moving 
round their cold, sweet faces, while in the pic- 
ture-galleries the scarlet coats of the cavaliers 
glowed as if their breasts were once more facing — 
the light of battle. Through the windows he 
looked on broken terraces, urns overturned in 
long grass, and a fountain where the nymphs 
arose that had once poised a bowl of translucent 
water was covered with green mould, while the 
dry cup contained only a few drops of rain, not 
more than sufficient to induce a passing swallow 
to rest its glossy breast for a brief Mstant against 
the worn, discolored edge. Thejold books col- 
lected by a learned ancestor of @e Mowbrays 
were linked together with cobwebs, save where 
Douglas’s hand moved them asunder. The col- 
lection was a rich and varied one, but no work 
dated later than the period when George the 
Second was king; for the last learned and wealthy 
member of the Mowbray family had died about 
that period, and his successor, more intent on> 
reaping than sowing the grain on his estate, 
added not a single volume to his libraries, nor a 
tree to his park. Rare early specimens of the 
literature of all countries stood in dusky rows on 
the shelves, and Douglas felt pleasure almost 
akin to enthusiasm during the quiet silent hours - 
he spent in examining their contents. Some- 
times Topaz would wander in with his nose up, 
-as if he smelt rats in the air. Sometimes his lit- 
tle mistress came and crouched in a sunny cor- 
ner, deep in the perusal of some romance bor- 
rowed from the shelves of her own sitting-room, 
where some frivolous female scion of the Mow- 
brays had left copies of the Waverley novels, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, and other levities of her 
era. When thus occupied Azalea was as quiet 
as the statue of the sleeping Psyche in the niche 
behind her. She grew at length to be a part of 
those still summer noons in Douglas’s mind, and 
she never jarred the silence by a harsh tone or a 
sudden gesture. 

‘* She is really tolerable,” was the first conces- 
sion Douglas made in her favor; ‘‘and if her 
French accent was not so vile would be a pleas- 
ant pupil.” He said this to Moore, who, not 
hearing him distinctly, took praise of his darling 


| for granted, and, nodding his head, muttered, 


‘* Yes, it is beautiful !” 
_ **Perhaps when you were a little boy you 
didn’t know much,” Azalea retorted. ‘‘ French 
don’t come by nature.” 2 

But his teaching, if harsh, was salutary. The 
French soon progressed more fluently. 

** As to the dead languages,” Douglas said, 
sadly, ‘* I only wish the parson’s boys were like 
her. If she goes on like this she will be a good 
double-first spoiled.” 

Unconsciously to himself he began to feel the 
day grow brighter toward the hour of his visit to 
Auriel. It was something for this desolate man 
to know that there were yet two faces in the 
world that gladdened at his approach. By de- 
grees the dim red towers began to look like home 
to him as he neared them in his daily walks. 
The by-path across the fields that led from the 
distant village to Auriel had been so little fre- 
quented that the corn grew thickly up to the 
very verge of the ditches, and mixed with the 
long trailing brambles of the hedgerows. In the 
autumn noons Douglas lingered to watch the 
butterflies flit over the golden floats of wheat—to 
hear the dull, sweet tones of distant church-bells 
vibrate through the dreamy silence, until the last 
echo died away over the gleaming fringes of far- 
off fields. Here the bruised honey-suckle was 
sweet under his tread ; the fragile hedge-blossoms 
fluttered away from their stems as he brushed past _ 
them ; Nature’s voice, low-toned and melodious, 
spoke in the hum of insects, the murmurous coo 
of wood-doves, the stir of the bearded corn, as it 
bowed to the warm breath of the summer wind. 

As he paused to enjoy the mellow richness of 
earth’s ripest, sweetest hours he felt something 
of the calm of these blooming solitudes enter into’ 
his heart—something which, if not content, was 
at least peace. 

The noiseless, blossom-dropping summer was 
succeeded by snow and frost. Douglas did not 
linger by the frozen ditches and stiffened briers, 
but pressed on quickly to Aurel. There was ; 
yet summer in his &eart when he saw old Moore's 
feeble pleasure at his approach, and observed 
Azalea’s eager face smiling welcome on him 
through the congealed panes as he came down 
the path. 
¥our years passed away noiselessly to these 
three oddly-assorted companions ; outside their 
lives the great world was rushing along in its 
mighty stream of noisy joy and shrill pain. The 
cities were filled with feasting and dancing, wiih 


rumors of war, and prattle of fashions. Great 
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political changes. altered the face of established 
laws ; national sorrow and national triumph made 
sore or glad the hearts of multitudes; but the 
echoes of the world’s sympathies did not pene- 
trate to Auriel. Azalea learned to speak pure 
English, and tolerable French. She grew at- 
tached to her “tutor, and with feminine tact she 
did-her little best to lighten the cloud on his Life. 
He was not happy, she was sure of that; for, al- 
though he rarely spoke harshly now, or frowned 
at het as he did’on the day they first met, still 
he never sang as she did—never laughed, like 
her, at the predatory antics of the magpie or the 
blithe gambols of the kitten. 

It was not that Douglas made any affectation 
of melancholy ; but he was like a prisoner whose 
arms have been bound for so long’they know not 
what use to make of freedom. It is not easy for 
a man of forty-five, crushed in, spirit, and em- 
bittered by life-long failure, to lift up his voice 
in the little aimless songs of joy that bubble up 
on youth’s lips. He could direct Azalea’s stud- 
ies, and sympathize with her earnest enthusiasths 
when directed toward the acquisition of knowl- 
edge; but he found it hard to restrain his impa- 
tience when the girl would suddenly upset the 


Euripides and fling Sophocles to the ground, in’ 


her impetuous pursuit of Topaz, as the latter dis- 
appeared, in a quiver of doggish agitation, to 
make vindictive war on the kitten. 

Meanwhile old Moore was slowly dying, and 
they saw it not; neither did they see Azalea was 
growing into a beautiful young woman. At the 
end of four years, when she was seventeen, Lord 

‘Orme and his family returned to once more take 
up their permanent residence in England, as the 
health of the Hon. Rosa Orme was now‘*thor- 
oughly ra-established. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ORMES AGAIN. 


I nave spoken before of Lord Orme’s house 
in Brighton. I have now to introduce you ‘to 
the old baronial residence of the Ormes, which 
was also situa#ted in Sussex; but it stood far 
away from the gay glare of the town, on a wild- 
looking range of downs. From the upper win- 
dows you could detect a gleam of sea shining be- 
yond the furthest float of hills; but except this, 
and the sheep that made so many dappled lights 
‘down the shadowed valleys, there was little else 
to break the flowing monotony of the view. 

‘When the house was unoccupied by the fam- 
ily the sheep would crowd up round the walls, 
and poke their innocent noses against the nail- 
studded doors; there was no fence-work to sep- 
arate the front part of the house from the downs 
—no trees to cast flickered shadows down the 
sides of the stately towers. In lonely grandeur 
the massive pile breasted hot suns and rushing 
winds, and beyond the rude magnificence of its 
proportions there was little to admire in the ex- 
terior of Orme Castle. 

. ‘*A dreadful dull place,” the Misses Orme 
“pronounced the home of their forefathers to be. 

‘*Reminded her of pirates,” Miss Slater 
averred,. with an affected shiver. 

Upon which Conrad punished her by asking 
her if she would not like to become “‘ the windy 
bride of a corsair ;” which remarkable form of 
invitation he had discovered in an old drama of 

Conrad’s holidays had not hegun when the 
Ormes returned from abroad. 

‘* Thank Heaven for that!” Miss Slater said, 

fervently: he was to the poor governess what the 
' fly was to Io. When she read morning prayers, 
_and prayed for health and happiness for all the 
members of the household, she could not help 
glaring evilly at:that terrible boy, whose curly 
head, looking like the crest of a pert cockatoo, 
bobbed solemnly up and down, keeping time with 
her somewhat singsong intonation; ‘‘ And look 
kindly on our evil doings,” she chanted, lookin 
fixedly at the obnoxious movement; but she 
could not herself yield the forgiveness she peti- 
‘tioned for. 

It was on an evening in October when the 
family returned home; after the bustle of arrival 
had subsided; the inmates wandered ‘helplessly 
about the house, like strange cats that are not 
sufficiently at home to clean their feet and go 
through all the licking and purrings incidental to 
cattish toilets. 

The luggage had not arrived, so the ladies’. 
maids could not commence their office. The 
house looked desolate and strange; no {umiliar 
occupations were about with which the girls 
-could occupy themselves. Lord Orme wished 
to write some letters, but his inkstands were 
serving as cemeteries for deceased flies, and his 

pens and paper were locked up in ‘his dispatch- 
box 


Miss Slater longed for tea; but the female do- 
mestics had only just obtaimed some for them- 
selves, and utterly declined to pay any attention 
to the angry vibrations of the bells until their 
own requirements were satisfied. 

After dinner the girls strolled out on the slop- 


ing lawn at the back of the house, and there held 


council over their for the future. Miss 
Slater sat down in the drawing-room and looked 
sentimentally at Lord Orme, and Lord Orm 
went. to sleep.’ 
Rosa and Amelia had improved in appearance 
sitice the day when they walked like little angu- 
lar automata under the presiding jerks of Miss 
Slater’s hand. 
Rosa was black-eyed and tall: she had one of 
those figures over which milliners rejoice—nice 
and straight, no trouble at all to fit. 
maker nd her lady friends called her ‘(so very 
_ distinguighed-looking.” I have observed that 
when a young lady, wealthy and high-born, lacks 
the feminine loveliness to which her rank and 
other advantages justly entitle her, the female 


_ jackals of her court generally disarm criticism 


| Rosa said, viciously. 


by the emphasis with which théy proclaim her 
to be ‘‘distinguished ;” that is, supposing the 
object of their admiration is sufficiently large 
and lanky-looking to merit the appellation; if 
she be short and fat they are reduced to the sug- 
gestion that she is ‘‘so sweet.” 

Amelia Orme would have come into the latter 
category; She was rather below the middle 
height, had a turned-up nose and a heavy face 
and throat; her eyes were hazel, and were ordi- 
inarily placid in expression; but when she was 
angered a wicked low cunning look gleamed up 
in their sullen depths. She was full and thick 
in figure; her hair was a burnished brown, and 
she had a great quantity of it. 

Amélia was sullen and phlegmatic. Rosa was 
lively and imitative. When the two sisters quar- 
reled Rosa had the advantage on her side at the 
commencement of the warfare, but ultimately 
the victory remained with Amelia. Rosa -ex- 
hausted her rage in angry exclamations, with- 
ering sarcasm, and quick, hot tears; on these 
occasions her eyes danced, her voice shook, and 
her nose got red. 


Amelia stiffened into the most impenetrable 


sullenness; her face was.calm as an Egyptian 
idol’s, and heavy in its anger like a storm-lurid 
cloud. In many respects she was amiable. She 
loved Rosa after her own fashion. She‘ never 
gratuitously irritated Miss Slater, and she was 
solemnly respectful to her father. 

But of the two I rather think he preferred 
Rosa, who was waspish and impertinent. In 
her most agreeable moods Amelia was monoto- 
nous, and she was as unresponsive to demands 
for sympathy as a stone-wall is to the electric 
flash that plays over it in times of storm. 

The sisters looked almost pretty as they stood 
together in the soft gloom of this autumn even- 
ing, attired in flowing white dresses, and with 
Roman scarfs twisted about their shoulders. 
Around them was a bold expanse of grass downs 
flushed by sunset. A fresh sea wind blew over 
the high peaks; and all the hills were musical 
with the gentle tribulation of sheep-bells. -Ame- 
lia looked pensively on the innocent creatures 
whose lives are. one harmless continual nibble, 
and sighed. | 

‘‘T haven’t tasted South-Down mutton for 
ages,” she said. , 

Then the two talked of the grand ball papa 
was to give soon, and of the dresses they determ- 
ined to wear, and of the partners they hoped to 
secure. It was to be their first appearance in 
society as grown-up young ladies, and their ex- 
pectations of the result were somewhat extraya- 


gant. 
‘‘Do you think the Marquis of Grandacres 


will propose for me that night ?” sharp-eyed Rosa 


said, alluding to an unmarried country magnate. 

‘*Not that night, perhaps,” Amelia said, slow- 
ly.’ ‘‘ Perhaps he'll do it when he calls next 
day. For my part, I shouldn’t think of marry- 
ing any thing less than twenty thousand a year. 
I don’t so much care for landed estates; there 
are often so many mortgages round the corner.” 

Then they discussed the number and class of 
people who were to receive invitations. 

‘*T suppose we must ask that Lady Diana,” 
What men can see to 
admire in @ woman of her age I can not im- 

ne.” 

‘*She is two or three and thirty, isn’t she?” 
yawned Amelia. ‘ 

‘‘ Forty, if she’s a day,” the other answered, 
emphatically; and Amelia, who was acute enough 
in some réspects, wondered what admirer of Rosa's 
had wandered from her, lured away by the attrac- 
tions of that ‘‘splendid mirage,” as a clever 
Frenchman once designated Lady Diana Mer- 
ton. 

‘¢My dears,” called Lord Orme from the 
drawing-room window, *‘come in; you will 
catch cold.” 

Lord Orme had a vague theory that every one 
who went out of doors after dinner must neces- 


sarily catch cold. He always sat indoors through 


all the long mellow summer evenings. He call- 
ed the dew damp, and preferred listening to the 
thrush through closed windows and drawn cur- 
tains. | 
The Misses Orme obeyed the summons, and 
shortly afterward announced themselves to be 
fatigued, and retired to their bedchamber. Rosa 
went to. bed first, and was just dropping off to 
sleep, when she happened to glance toward Ame- 
lia, who was sitting by the mirror, her hands 
moving rapidly through her hair, and holding 
some mysterious instruments which, from the 
distance, resembled meat-skewers. In a mo- 
ment Rosa was wide awake. Her black eyes 
looked suspiciously at her sister’s proceedings, 
and she murmured, with emphasis, ‘‘ Crimps!” 


‘Then she sat up in the bed, and stared at Ame- 
lia. 


‘“Why are you crimping?” she asked, 
severely. 

Both sisters wore their hair frizzled over the 
eyes, in the disheveled Bacchante-like style with 
which our English virgins nowadays disfigure the 
fair smooth brows of youth. As a rule, in the 
privacy of home-life, the Misses Orme’s waving 
locks were allowed to return to their normal 
state of flatness. The hair resented constant 


| torture, and if twisted too often and too much, 


under the fiery pressure of the tongs, it was apt 
to come out in handfuls. re were various 
degrees of frizziness according as the occasion 
demanded. -If a desirable’ match was to be fas- 
cinated, the lady’s-maid, under Miss Slater’s di- 
rections, wrought her young mistresss tresses 
into a state of marvelous confusion; if only a 
commoner, with barren prospects, was to be en- 
countered, the governess disdained to assist at 
her charges’ toilets, and merely a gentle wave 
redeemed the hair from its ordinary limpness. 
If any male visitor were expected, the hair was 
certain to wave to a certain extent; but when 
the girls believed themselves to be secured against 


intruders, they.rejoiced to escape the nightly irri- 
tation of feeling hard-twisted knobs intervene be- 
tween their heads and the pillow. 

**Whom do you expect to see to-morrow ?”’ 
Rosa said, with increased severity. And Ame- 
lia, looking very conscious, dropped the braid 
she was manipulating, and muttered: 

. “*T heard papa say that if he pe Brigh- 
ton to-morrow, and found that the « Dragoons 
had, arrived, he should ask Captain Mowbray 
and some of the other officers to dinner.” * 

The treachery stood revealed now the motive 
for the frizziness was exposed. 

‘*And you would have let me go to sleep 
without telling me!” Rosa cried, in an accent 
of deep reproach. 

**'The maid has gone to bed with a faceache,” 
Amelia answered, abashed; ‘‘so she couldn't do 
it for you, and it’s only a chance, you know.” 

**It must be a good chance for which ‘you 
would care to take any trouble,” Ros&.respond- 
ed, spitefully. She jumped out of bed, and sat 
down before her mirror with a look of determin- 
ation in her little sharp face. As she was far 
more energetic and active than her sister she 
- avenged by producing a more brilliant re- 
sult. } 

But on the morrow they found that their labor 
had been wasted; for when Lord Orme came 
back from the barracks’ and encountered his 
daughters waiting for him at the porch, whither 
they had flown to meet him in an unusual acces- 
sion of filial devotion, he told them that the — 
Dragoons had not yet arrived. They were ex- 
pected to leave Norwich to-morrow, and as they 
were going to march by road through Essex to 
London, they could not arrive at Brighton for 
some days yet. 

**Captain Mowbray’s home is in Essex, is it 
not, papa?” asked Rosa. 

**Yes; but I do-not suppose he has ever seen 
it since he was a child,” Lord:'Orme 
**It is about as valuable a house to him as an 
old year's nest to swallows in the spring.” 

** Why does he not let it?” asked the practi- 
cal Amelia. 

** They will never let it,” Lord Orme said, de- 
cisively. ‘* ‘They are as proud as Spaniards, and 
as impecunious. In the court-yards of the Es- 
curial at Madrid the grass springs up thick enough 
to feed a team of mules; but I imagine that if a 
heretic hand wished to remove the signs of neg- 
lect and disorder, he would be rebuked with, 
‘Let it'be; our grass is better than your hay.’ 
No doubt the Mowbrays think the Auriel owls, 
are worthier occupants of their chimneys than 
the smoke from a stranger’s fire.” : 

‘* Auriel!”’ exclaimed Rosa, with a flash of 
recollection, ‘‘ that is the name of the place that 
funny little girl came from, Do you rememb 
her, Amelia? I mean that disagreeable creatur 
papa brought to Brighton just before we went 
abroad.” 

**] remember her,” Amelia answered, shortly. 
** She was horrid.” 

** She must be quite a woman now: I wonder 
what she is like,” pursued Rosa. , 

** Worse than ever, I should the other 
said, decisively. ‘‘At what time do we dine, 

**Not for the next two hours. I wish you 
would come and read me the Zimes, Amelia; 
I shall not sleep happy to-night if I do not know 
what they are about; and I have such a pain in 
my eyes I can not read them myself.” | 

Amelia looked depressed ; it was her way of 
expressing disapprobation of any proposal that 
did not please her. Amelia’s depression was as 
sure an index as the weather-hand that points 
to **cloudy.” Lord Orme turned from her with 
impatience. 

‘*T'll read them, papa!” cried the shrill voice 
of Rosa. Her father thanked her, doubtfully : 
he could not well decline the proffer; but as he 
anticipated, Rosa, after wading through half a 
column, gave various impatient twitches to the 
newspaper, and asked if ‘‘ dear papa would not 
excuse her reading any more for the present, as 
she felt headache coming on.” 

Lord Orme said ‘‘ Go, go!” and dismissed her. 
Then, unable to amuse himself, -he sat and watch- 
ed“the shadows deepen on the hills, and thought 
of that other girl of whom. Rosa and Amelia were 
just now speaking so contemptuously. 

‘* She must be quite a woman now. 
what she is like.” 

Memory told Lord Orme that if the girl re- 
sembled her dead mother she must be very fair 
to look on. 

‘*T’ll do her justice one day,” he declared to 
himself; he had been chafed by the selfish dis- 
regard of him shown by the Misses Orme; and 
we never think so tenderly of the 
wronged as when we are ourselves writhing un- 
der similar hurts. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Travertine has become luxurious in these days. 
The old accommodations for rapid riding by rail 
dwindle into insignificance when compared with the 
comforts which may now surround one during a long 
journey. Even a trip across the continent does not 
seem an undertaking which would involve any great 
fatigue, when one has realized the luxury of the 
**Drawing-room Coaches,” in ‘a sixteen hours’ ride 
on the Erie Railway. \There are three of these coaches 
or cars which run between New York and Buffalo— 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Metropolis—and they cer- 
tainly afford delightful accommodations to passen- 
gers. They are divided into elegantly upholstered 
compartments, designed for four, eight, or twelve 
persons, where the traveler, surrounded by the at- 
tractions of a well-furnished parlor, may be as cazy 
and comfortable as possible. Single seats cost $1 50 
for the trip; but one traveling alone, or a couple de- 
siring to be by themselves, can secure a ep ment 
—$6 being the price of the smallest size— t en- 
joy rest and seclusion. The doors of the compart- 
ments are open or shut at pleasure; when open a 


} Only a dollar an hour; they 


I wonder 


those we have 


good vi¢w is obtained of the country on both sides 
of the track, though the large plate-glass window in 
each ro affords an absorbingly fine view. One . 
great convenience of the Drawing-room Cars is that a 
traveler may step out for dinner or supper, and feel 
confident that bag, bundle, and umbrella are safe. 
Yet one need not Se confined to his own compart- 
ment, the reception-room. giving ample opportunity 
for chafge of place. 

A‘ gentlemanly conductor and an attentive porter . 
have special and exclusive charge of each car, and ev- 


+} ery want of passengers is supplied. On a recent trip 


in the Pacific, we found both conductor and porter 
courteously attentive to our comfort, even to the -mi- 
nutest details; giving with great cordiality informa- 
tion about the route; often coming to the door of our 
compartment to point out places of interest, or taking 
us to some other section of the car to obtain the best 
view of some romantic spot. For on the line of the 
Erie Railway is some of the most charming scenery 
in the world. River and mountain views. combined 
render it delightfally romantic. 


The Hansom Cab Company, incorpprated at the last 
session of the Legisiature, hope soon to provide the 
public with a cheaper and more convenient mode of 
conveyance through the city than carriages afford. 
The charter provides that the fare shall be as follows: 


For any distance within and not exceeding one mile, , 
for,a siggle passenger, 30 cents; and for two persons, , ~ 


40 cents. For any distance additional to one mile, for 
each mile and fractional part of a mile, for a single 
passenger, 30 cents; and® for two persons, 40 ceuts. 
For any time within and not exceeding one hour, for 
a single passenger, 75 cents ; for two persons, $1; and 
for any time additional, fora h hour and fractional] 
part of an hour, for a single person, 75 cents; and for. 
two passengers, $1. Assoon as practicable these fares 


» Will be reduced. 


A certain Dr. Kohn has examined the eyes of a hun- 
dred and thirty-two typographers in Breslau, and re- 
ports that not more than half a dozen have perfect 
sight, a large proportion being short-sighted. Ifcom- 
positors generally are thus afflicted it is a wonder that 
typographical errors are not more common. _ 


»A new journal called the Rappel has appeared in 
Paris; it is conducted by the two sons and the son-in- 
law of Victor Hugo. Victor Hugo himself is a con- 
tributor. The sale-of the Rappel in the streets has 
been prohibited. M. Henri Rochefort, who is so well 
known in connection with his Lanterne, is also con- 
nected with this new paper. 


An exchange gives a new wrinkle about the age of 
horses, which may oblige the horse dentist to give up 
his trade. It is said that after a horse is nine years 
old.g wrinkle comes on the eyelid at the upper corner 
of the lower lid, and every year after he has a well- 
defined wrinkle to each year. If, for instance, a horse 
has three wrinkles, he is twelve; if fonr, he is thir- 
teen. Add the number of wrinkles to nine, and you 
will always get it. | 


A curious affair took place at Niagara Falls a week 
or two.ago. A Spaniard, with a party of friends, ar- 


1 rived one Saturday evening and took rooms at the 
Cataract House; the same evening a Coban, with his » 


party, put up at the International. On Sunday morn- 
ing at five o'clock both parties took carriages and 
went over the Old Suspension Bridge into Canada. 
On arriving at a rural spot the drivers were told to 
tarry, and the foreign gentlemen disappeared from 
view. Before long pistol shots were heard, and one 
of the Cuban party was assisted to his carriage, an 1 
all returned to their hotels. It was soon noised about 
that there had been a duel, and the parties were ar- 
rested, but arranged to secure their liberty until the 
next day, when an examination took place. The 
evidence, offered chiefly by the parties themselves, 
was peculiar—going to show that tLe Spaniards and 
Cubans happened to meet at Niagara Falls; that each 
party happened to have a medical gentleman with 
him; that having but little time, they started early 
to see the sights; that they wére fond of shooting, 
and always traveled witb pistols; that they were only 
amusing themselves firing at 4 mark, when the un- 
fortunate Cuban wounded himself! The prisoners 
were discharged, and the show ended. From other 
sources, howeVer, it appeared that Couto; the Span- 
iard, had spoken contemptuously of the fighting qual- 
ities of the Cubans, and that a challenge followed 
from Fundora, the Cuban, which was accepted. 


The hackmen at Niagara Falls are quite subdued. 
They are chained into a very limited space at the rail- 


_road dépét; and when the cars arrive, bringing inno- 


cent strangers, a!l they can dois to hail them gently 


’ from their cage, and see if, by chance, any body wants 


to ride. The arrangement is really very comfortable. 
And though, of course, if you go outside of your hotel 
a hackman pops up at every street.corner, and half. 
a dozen between whiles, with,‘ Have a carriage, Sir? 
ill ask you two dollars 
at the hotel ;” yet, orf the whole, they are tolerably 
well-b 
as théy used to do. | 


About the first of July an expedition under the com- 
mand of Sir Samuel Baker will set out to attempt the 


conquest of the Upper Nile country. The force con- | 


sists of two hundred Arab cavalry, and one thousand 
three hundred Nubian infantry. ‘Three steamers, 
built of steel, are to be transported in pieces to the 


place of landing, and then put together before launch- ° 


ing. Sir Samuel will carry with him a good supply of 
hardware and fancy goods, adapted to trade in the in- 
terior of Africa. 

Another horrible story comes from New Orleans of 
a young lady of that city being buried alive. Her in- 
terment seems to have taken place in a very brief 
time after her supposed death—not more than seven- 
teen hours. » Au hour after her burial a son of the sex- 
ton heard moanings coming from her tomb; but he 
was so overcome with fear that he fled from the place, . 
and did not make known the fact till the next morn- 
ing. The tomb and coffin were then opened, and the 
condition of the body indicated that she suffered fear- 
fully after burial before life wasextinct. ., 


The most ludicrously laconic notice we have seen 
lately is printed in large letters over some insignifi. 
cant private property.on Goat Island, Niagara Falls, 
not far from the bridge connecting the island with the 
mainland. Itissimply ‘‘Stay Ocr!” Nobody would 


ever think of intruding upon such an unattractive bit - 


of ground, so the prohibition affords no little fun to 


visitors. 


St. Louis is behind the times. St. Louis does not 


‘believe in woman's “equal rights.” At a recent wed- 


ding in that city the officiating clergyman, in his ad- 
dress to the groom, said, ** You are the man, and the 
man must be the ruler. Any idea looking to woman 
as being the ruler is a perversion of Meripture.”, 


aved, and do not annoy travelers half as much = 
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LAST OF THE PEACE JUBILEE. 


PROMINENT in their connection with the Bos- 
ton Peace Jubilee, as coadjutors of Mr. P. S. 
GiILMoRy, as orchestral leaders, and as musical 
composers, were Mr. Jurivs-ErenperG and Mr, 
Marumas Ketter. The latter is well known as 
the composer of the ** American Hymn,’ which 
was sung during the first day ofthe Jubilee. 

A sketch of Mr. Ketrer, published two vears 
ago in a musical paper, says of him: ** Forming 
an idea of Mr. Ketter from his many beau- 


tiful and popular melodies, one would natural- . 


ly suppose him to be a young-hearted, gray- 
headed, gpod-natured, enthusiastic, American- 
ized German: and s¢éin very truthishe. Being 
almost the only representative in this country of 
that peculiar German style in song, so tender 
and graceful, yet ,classic withal, which has al- 
ready made Apr and Kvcken -so_ favorably 
known, Mr. Ke__er’s songs have not yet ex- 
tended to that outer circle of popularity where 
the hand-organs claim them as their own; but 
among the lovers of German song—and they are 
many—they have never failed in obtaining the 
appreciation and recognition so well deserved. 
It is now twenty-one years since Mr. KELLER 
abandoned his own father-land for ours, and dur- 


MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT-HOUSE, 
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ing all that time he has zealously endeavored to 


amalgamate the American and German elements 
in his compositions, but, try as he will, the latter 
still predonninates; and even his latest songs, 
though written to New England words, ‘might 
easily pass as ofiforeign birth.” Mr. KeLLer was 
born at Ulm, in the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 


‘March 20, 1813; and came to America in 1846. 


He studied music under LINDPAINTER and Mo- 
LIQUE at Stuttgart, and the celebrated Ritrer 
Von SEYFRIED at Vienna. For seven years he 
was band-master in the Third Royal Brigade. 
After coming to this country he became an or- 
chestral leader in Philadelphia, and conducted | 
both English and German opera in that city suc- 
cessfully. Shortly after the breaking out of the 
war a prize of five hundred dollars was offered 
by a committee of gentlemen for the best nation- 
allhiymn. Here was an opportunity for our Ger- 
man-American. His love of liberty had -grown 
with his growth since his arrival in his chosen 
land, and at this time his patriotism knew no 
bounds; so it was but natural that ke should 
have felt himself called upon to compete for the 
prize, or, what was far more precious to him, the 
honor of having written the Hymn of the Ameri- 
can nation. Thus it was that the American 
Hymn had its birth. 
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of Sacred Music, under 


Mr. Juxivs ‘EIcH- 
BERG was born in the 
year 1825, and mani- 
fested in early life such 
remarkable musical tal- 
ent that, through Men- 
DELSSOHN’srecommend- 
ation, he was admitted 
to the Conservatory at 
Brussels, where, in 1843, 
he obtained the first 
prizes in violin and com- 
position. He held after- 
ward the position of mu- 
sical director in several 
of the most prominent 
German opera- houses. 
His later years, previous 
to coming to this coun- 
try, Were spent in @ene- 
va, Switzerland, where 
he officiated as Director 


appointment of the Con- 
sistory of the Church of 
Geneva. He came to 
country in 1856, 
and has since been liv- 
ing in Boston most of 
the time, where he has 
founded the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, now 
generally considered the 
leading Boston music 
school. Mr. E1ICHBERG 
has been very successful 
as a composer of comic 
operas, and may safely claim the title of the first 


American operatic composer. His operas, ** The 


Doctor of Alcantarg,” ** A Night in Rome,” and 
the ‘*Rose of Tyrol,” have been successfully 
performed in all the great American cities, and 
seem to be as far removed from OFFENBACH’S 
buffoonery as from the pretentiousness of the 
modern German school. 

Mr. EtcupereG is also the héad teacher of 
music in the Boston High School, and was last 
year sent by the city to Europe on a mission to in- 
spect and report every thing connected with mu- 
sical education in the German schools. - 

2 


FRANCISCO SERRANO, REGENT OF 
SPAIN. 


FRANCISCO SERRANO, one of the prominent 
leaders of the late Spanish Revolution, and who 
at its close became the head of the Provisional 
Government, has been, by the Certes, made Re- 
gent of Spain. He is a man of over threescore 
and ten years. He fought in the war of Spagish 
Independence, and-there acquired his early mili- 


| 
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FRANCISCO SERRANO, REGENT OF SPAIN. 


tary education. He was opposed to EsparTrero, 
and in 1843 contributed to the overthrow of his 
administration. Ilis influence over the mind of 
Queen IsaBELLa, shortly after her marriage with 
the DuKE oF Capiz, occasioned some serious dif- 
ference between himself and the King-Consort. 
After the fall of M. pE SaLamanca he became 
a Liberal ; was exiled in 1854; but soon returned 
to Spain, and supported with considerable ardor 
the O’DoNNELL and EsparTERO administration. 
When these two entered into conflict he sided 


*with O'DONNELL, and was by the latter created 


DvukKE DE LA TorRRE in 1856. Ever since 1865, 
when he was made Captain-General of Madrid, 
he has acted with the party of progress. It is to 
this party that he owes his present position as 


' Regent of Spain. 


The establishment of the Regency in Spain 
seems to be a kind of compiomise entered into 
between the Monarchists and Republicans. ‘The 
influence of the latter faction, while it is feeble 
in the Cortes, is so strong among the people 
that it was not safe to disregard it. Thus the 
Provisional Government yields to the Regency, 
and Spain still waits for her king. 


OFF BOSTON HARBOR.—Drawy By A. R. Wavup.—[See Pace 445.)) 
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OFF ICE. | iff i is nis 
Washington, D. C., was 
establishedin 1790. The 
old office was destroyed 
December, 1836, by fire, 
together with all the rec- 
j ords, files, models, de- 
signs, and documents. 
Many of these lost 
records were restored’ 
through the exertions 
of patentees. Since 
1836 from the new of- 
fice there have issued 


85,000 patents, and 

found in the saloons of NS 
the office, and are open | 


to inspection. During 
the years just following 
upon the fire a small 
space sufficed for the 
uses of the Patent-Of- 
fice; but now the sa- 
loons occupying the up- 
per story of the building 
are required fur models ; 
the draughtsman occu- 
_pies two large rooms ;. 
the library’ two more; 
and the files of the pat- 
* ents two more, and will 
require another soon. 
Twenty examiners, with 
forty assistants, are now 
required to perform the 
duties formerly attended 
to by one man. About 
320 persons altogether 
are employed in the of- 
fice. ‘The receipts are 
about $700,000 per an- 
num, and far more than 


SS 
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been successively washed 


last one, destroyed April 


Me structure was built. ‘The 

16, 1851, was built of 
iron. It was then de- 
termined to build one 
of stone, like the fa- 
mous Eddystone Light- 
house, on the English 
coast. The work was 
placed in charge of Cap-. 
tain, now General, AL- 
EXANDER distin- 
guished officer in the 
Hi) United States Engineer 
Department.. 

‘The entire masonry, 
which up to a certain 
height from the water 
4s_a solid mass of stone, 
was fitted and put to- . 
gether at the yard of the 
constructor, and then 
freighted out to the ledge 
for permanent erection, 
a matter of no slight dif- 
ticulty, when it is re- 
membered that the men 
had to work up to their 
arm-pits in the water, 
and scarcely more thana 
hundred working hours 
could be secured in a 
year, the workmen being 
constantly lifted off their 
feet by incoming waves 
and afterward having to 
be replaced by the boats 
in attendance. But 
it was completed, and 
stands an enduring mon- 
ument of engineering 
skill. A more lonely 
habitation could hardly 
be imagined, and yet 
before it was built there 
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away, before the present 
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were a thousand appli- 


cover the expenses of 
cants on the books for 


‘ment. ‘The number of | \ the office of light-keep- 
applications for patents he er, of whom two are con- 

illustration shows thein- 'Z ff = mile and a half from the 


terior of the room con- ; ; , nearest land, and at low- 
taining the plans of pat- PATENT-OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C.—EXAMINERS AT WORK.—({Sketcuep sy Tueo. R. Davis.) "water the highest part 
| of the rock is bare. The ~ 


ents. 
‘Lhe Commissioner of Patents makes a yearly | MINOT E ; is a dangerous locality to vessels making Boston | base is 30 feet in diameter, and the whole height 
report, to the Secretary of the Inteyor, which, ‘ S LEDGE LIGHT-HOUSE. harbor in an easterly storm? ‘The ledge was | of the stone-work is 88 feet. It took two years * 
with its accompanying documents, is published WE give on page 444 a representation of the |’ named after one of the’early settlers. The | (1855-1857) to level the foundation bed. Only 
‘at the public expense. , Minot’s Ledge Light-house, near Cohasset. It | light-houses and light-ships placed there have | four stones were laid in 1857. * 
é 
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ae a JUST IN TIME TO BE TOO LATE—A DAILY SCENE AT ANY OF OUR FERRIES.—[Drawy sy Tuomas Wort. ] 
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HARPER'S 


WEEELY. 


[Jury 10, 1869. 


THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASH- 
INGTON. 


Motcst Wasntncron is the highest mountain 
in New England, rising 6255 feet above the level 
of the sea. Jt is ome of the eastern group of the 
Wiite Mi (ar illustration, on page 441, 
represents the summit of this peak. and is a pic- 
turesque representation of the scene which [it 
wortrays. As one ascends the mountain vegeta- 
tion gradually disappears. Soon only dwarf 

at length even these disappear. 
ind the only indication of vegetable jife is the 


ins, 


pines are visible: 


The early converted being unable to separate the 
idea ef the local divinity from this ar that well, 


' the-missionaries were obliged to be content with 
| half measures, and so placed it under the protec- 


tion of a national or local saint, and appoint- 
ed devotional exercises to be performed there. 
These would be at first diligently and piously 


executed: but in time, and with the decay of 


piety, the old heathen license would begin to 
crop up, and it required energy and great influ- 


_ ence on the part of the spiritual rulers to revive 


upon the top of the moantain the rocks | 


the spirit of devotion which at one time distin- 
guished the solemnities. 


HEAT FROM THE STARS. 


BriGut starlight nights and a cold frosty air 
are so generally associated that there may be 


_ those who will find it hard to believe that the 
stars really tend to warm us. Yet they do, to 


lav absolutely maked to the as shown 10 our 
° 
} 
a ANCIENT MAGIC. 
rejuest among the sorcerers of as ther 


are at this day dmong the pagans of Asia and 
Africa. Whoever has not read Monte Cristo can 
have but a feeble idéa of the bright elysium into 
which a preparation of the Kgvptian hemp can 
transport its consumer. Anciently the pagan 
priests of Syria would subject the senses of tem- 
ple visitors’to eestatic visions, furnished by the 
fumes of drugs, and by presenting to their sight 
pictures or groups artistically disposed would 
give their thoughts and aspirations whatever 
direction they pleased. There is every prob- 
ability that they performed mesmeric operations 
onthem. ‘There are very few processes in char- 
latarism practiced in our days either in Europe 
or America which were not known in ancient 
Egypt. ancient Greece, and ancient Italy. 

When the imagination was sufficiently exalted 
by means of narcotics, it was not difficult to: pre- 
nt before the excited and bewildered sense of 
the patient the image of a departed parent or 
relative. and bring about communication by 
means of ventriloguism or the agency of assist- 
Savages to this day will bring themselves 
under the management of their sorcerers, and by 
means of narcotics, and ghostly music, and vio- 
lent dances, to the sicht and hearing of their dead 
relatives. The officiating magicians of all these 
teoples endeavor to preserve their prestige by 
living apart from the tribe, and showing them- 
selves only on urgent occasions. ‘They are sup- 
posed to possess the power of rendering them- 
selves invisible. Occasionally, in the cases of 
predictions unfulfilled, or cures not effected, pun- 
ishment is intlicted on the wise man; but if he 
e-capes with life, he regains his former influence 
sooner or later, 

The magicians did. not entirely trust to the 
workings’ of the imaginations of their clients. 
‘They made use, in theanguage of play-bills, of 
scenery, machinery, and decorations; and very 
dngenious and well adapted to their particular 
purposes these must have been, especially in the 
vatacombs under the Egyptian temples, if Moore's 
** Epicurean” did not exaggerate what he expe- 
rienced. The deception by the bowl was thus 
nanaged: The postulant was introduced into a 
room, the ceiling of which was sky-blue. .« Under- 
neath this room was another, and in the centre 
ut the tioor of the upper one was cut a pretty 
wide aperture. A marble vessel filled with water 
and provided with a glass bottom was laid over 
this trap, and when the dupe’s awe and terror 
were suflicienfly excited he was desired to look 
into this vessel. In the lower apartment was 


. visible such god or goddess as he longed yet 


dreaded to see, under a well-Cisposed light, and 
the retlection of the azure ceiling from the sur- 
face of the water, gave the idea of the heavenly 
figure appearing from above. \ 
Glorious or frightful appearances were pro- 
duced on the walls of darkened chambers by 


* Means of phosphorus and chemical preparations, 


Sand voices were easily bronght to add to the con- 


sternation of the consulter, and to his confidence 
in the wise man’s skill and power. The favorite 
mode of getting up the fearful apparition con- 
sisted in making the sketch with inflammable 
substances, and when the visitor’s eves were ex- 
panding in awful expectance, the train was skill- 
fully tired, and the dazzling vision flashed on 
him. Of course he had been trained to prostrate 
himself in the presence of the supernatural thing, 
and the interview was brought to a successful 


termination through his own awe and the skill- - 


ful management of the magic showman. 

A striking and most imposing scene was some- 
times enacted inthis wise: Ina darkened cham- 
ber, in which the applicant was told he would be 
favored by the sight of a divinity in the guise of 
a darting flame, the Archimagus thundered -out 
his most awful incantations, and at the decisive 
moment his accomplice let go a kite carrving a 
lock of tew well imbued with an inflammable 
liquid, tire being adroitly applied at the moment 
of liberation. - The poor biid, frightened by the 
hlaze. swept in every direction, while the still 
more frightened dupe, with face to the earth, was 

in awe and terror. 

It is worthy of mention here that the supersti- 
tious and magical rites of the ancients have been 
practiced even in modern times. 

In Morbihan, in Brittany, not very long since, 
a piece of money would be put into the hand of 
a corpse before committing it to the earth. In 
the neighborhood of Mount Jura they endeavored 
to sanctify the custom by fastening the coin to a 
cross placed under the head. ‘Thus was Charon’s 
fire perpetuated. Wells, rivers, and trees, once 

the tavorite abodes of goddesses, still possess the 
jedsants’ reverence. Offerings long continued 
to be thrown into rivers, and in some instances 
inawes of saints were reverently dipped in them 
io obtain rain; Pins would be thrown into wells, 
and at the fonnrain of St. Elian, in Brittany, a 
Wise Woman, after some previous incantations, 
would perform this ceremony at the request of 
any one who wished to injure an enemy. Of 
course she did not do this spiteful thing gratis. 


their degree. If, as we are taught, they are re- 
mote suns, they must be great centres of fiery 
action, and a tittle of their heat must be borne 
to us with their light-beams. The distances of 
some of the nearest stars are known; if their 
temperature in terms of that of our sun could be 
found, it would be possible to compute the rela- 
tive amounts of warmth which they and the sun 
impart to the earth. Conversely, if we could 
measure the warmth of a star’s rays, the tem- 
perature of their source could be approximately 
ascertained, the distance being known; for the 
diminution by distance follows a simple law. To 
measure the heat of stars has just now suggested 


_itself as an interesting problem. Of course ordi- 


nary thermometers are useless for‘such a delicate 
purpose; but the therino-electric pile, which can 
be made sensitive enough to exhibit the minutest 
fluctuations of temperature, comes to the astrom- 
eters’ aid, and promises them all they want in 
the matter of instrumental accuracy. By allow- 
ing the image of a star formed in the focus of a 
large telescope—which for the time being be- 
comes merely a great burning-glass—to fall upon 
the face of a thermo-pile, any heating power in 
the star's rays will be converted into electricity, 
and a ecnrrent will be. set up which will deflect 
the needle of a delicate galvanometer connected 
with the pile. Some preliminary experiments of 
this character have been tried independently by 
Mr. Huggins and Mr. Stone, and each observer 
has. concluded that a measurable quantum of 
heat reaches us from the brighter stars. _ How 
much—what fraction of a Fahrenheit’s degree— 
has not vet been determined, but we shall know 
it in time. From the smallness of the amount 
to be measured the operation requires almost in-* 
conceivable niceties: the equability of atmos- 
pheric temperature requisite to make it certain 
that the observed effects are due to the suspected 
cause, and not to variable air currents passing 
before or within the telescope, can exist very 
seldom; so the progress of the research will be 
very slow. Clear nights, by-the way, are cold, 


because the absence of cloud permits the earth’s - 


Clouds are blank- 


warmth to radiate into space. 
ets that keep in the heat. 


THE DHURUMSALLAH AT SURAT. 


Tue idea of instituting a hospital for animals, 
however worthy of praise, is not original with 
the benevolent gentlemen who are said to enter- 
tain it for the benefit of the mammalia of this 
city. 

In the city of Surat, on the western coast of 
the peninsula of Hindostan, such an institution 
has been in existence for some centuries, and is’ 
now very richly endowed by the munificence of 
the Jain sect, who were its 

The Jains are the sharpest, shrewdest, and, it 
may be added, in trade the most unscrupulous 
of all the Asiatic tribes; they are the Quakers 
of India, and are essentially a trading people; 
like their Western prototypes, never adopting a 
military career, their religion forbidding the 
shedding of blood—indeed, it forbids the slaying 
of any thing that has once breathed the breath 
of life. ‘The Jains are therefore vegetarians in 
the strictest sense of the word. To such an ab- 
surd extent is this prejudice carried that a Jain 
will not destroy the most noxious of reptiles or 
of insects. 

These people have built at Surat an asylum 
of great extent for decrepit and diseased animals, 
and to this refuge the imhabitants of the whole 
district in which it stands are invited to send all 
the worn-out horses, bullocks, dogs, etc., which 
would otherwise be killed by their owners when 
the days of their utility had passed. — 

The Dhurumsallah is of great extent, covering 
many acres of ground, surrounded by a lofty wall. 
Here are trees, through the branches of which 
jump and tumble innumerable monkeys, with 
pea-fowl and parrots of gorgeous plumage scream- 
ing answer to the monkey chatter. | 

A huge elephant, gray with years, and decrepit 
from wounds received in battle, stands under the 
shade of a mango-tree on the margin of a tank, 
whisking the flies from his sides with the branch 
of a plantain-tree from which he has eaten the 
more succulent of the leaves. A long, ungainly, 
wicked-looking brute is the camel standing at his 
side getting the benefit ofthe elephantine fly- 
brush, while under the bodies of both repose, in 
the double shade, half a dozen dogs of as many 
different breeds. ‘The Brahminee bull, however, 
is she animal that receives the greatest amount 
of consideration in the establishment, each old 
fellow having his own stall, to which he retires 
from the heat of day or the dew of night. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the number 
of animals within the walls: in 1848 there were 
several hundred horses, as many cows and goats, 
dogs innumerable, many deer, about twenty cam- 
els, and seven elephants. All these animals were 
fed daily, and, strange to say. althongh there 
might be occasional quarrels among those of the 
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same species over the food, as a rule each ac- 
cepted his allotted share without attempting a 
raid on his neighbor’s portion. Dogs, although 
carnivorous animals, in the Surat Dhurumsallah 
were never allowed meat, being fed on the na- 
tive grains, dhal and bajeree, moistened with 
buffalo butter, Pigs were the only creatures ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the hospital, and this 
not by any particular law, but simply by ignor- 
ing the existence of any such animals. 

s nothingican be killed inside the walls of the 
place, it may be beliéved that insect life greatly 
abounds, and it is said that hence arose, *‘ once 
upon a time,” a source of much tribulation to the 
amiable superintendent, who, with the enormous 
revenues of the place, could easily find food for 
the larger animals, but was sorely troubled at the 
prospect of the inevitable starvation of the mill- 
ions upon millions of creeping things that would 
persist in multiplying so rapidly. 3 

Ram Jat, however, was a man of great re- 
source, as of great benevolence. He hit on a 
brilliant expedient, combining charity to man 
and beast. He hired stout, sturdy beggars, at 
so much per ‘night, to sleep within the hospital 
walls and surrender their bodies as foraging- 
ground for the starving cavalry, brown and gray. 


LORDS. 


Tue House of Lords, as at present consti- ! 
tuted, consists of about 460 members, of whom 
15 are minors. Deducting the Irish and the 
Scotch representative peers and the prelates, the 
number of hereditary peerages is 389, and of 
these the large majority are the creations of the 
present century. Of the barons who respond- 
ed to the writs of summons issued by Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, six hundred years 
ago, the-descendants of three only now sit in 
the Upper House. They are Lords Hastings, 
De Ros, and Audley, the baronies of the two 
former dating from 1264, and that of the latter 
from 1296. The surviving peerages which are 
creations of the fourteenth century are four— 
viz., the baronies of Camoys, Clinton, Dacre, 
and Willoughby de Eresby. ‘The peerages of 
the fifteenth century now represented are seyen ; 
of the sixteenth, 125 of the seventeenth, 35; of 
the eighteenth, 95; and of the nineteenth, 233. 
On an average more than twenty peers die an- 
nually, and three or four peerages become ex- 
tinct every year. 7 


CANALS IN HINDOSTAN. 


THe Mohammedan conquerors of India left 
enduring monuments in gigantic-works of irriga- 
tion. ‘The Ganges Canal consists of 653 miles 
of main canal and 3000 miles of distributing 
channels, irrigating 700,000 acres. The East 
Jumna Canal is 130 miles, with 600 miles of 
distributing clfannels. 

There are many other canals either completed 
or now being constructed by the British Govern- 
ment, but none approaching to the size of the 
Ganges Canal, which in its main channel is 100 
feet broad and 20 feet deep. 


FATAL TO THE TEETH 


Are all acrid preparations. They may bleach 
the enamel, but they as surely dissolve and de- 
stroy it. The mild, genial, balsamic, and pre- 
servative SozoponT, impregnated with the Sopo- 
nin of the famous tropical Soap-Tree of Chili, is 
the only absolutely safe article of its kind in the 
market, and protects the teeth from all destruc- 
tive influences, as well as keeps them free from 
tartar.—[ Com. ] 


. Torremove Motu Patcues, Freckues, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Motu, anp Lotion, 
Prepared only by Dr. B.C. FBRY, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—( Com. } 


s cure Indigestion, Heartburn, anda 
‘ifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. G. Weve, 571 Broadway. 


Ovr reader can obtain a fac-simile Gold Watch, 
$12 to $15 each; u Street, N. ¥.—[{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Examine Yourself!” 


Learn what are your capabilities, what pursuit. in 
life to follow, and ‘‘what you can do best;" also, 
‘‘when and whom to marry,” by reading the new 
Book entitled ‘‘HOW TO READ CHARACTER,” a 
‘‘self-examiner,” containing 170 engravings, and a 
Chart for reeording the sizes of all the organs of the 
brain. Price $125. Booksellers and Newsmen have 
it. Sent first post by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 


Dysrrrsia Tan 


Cnopin’s 50c. 
E1euTeen Baritone Bass Sonos...,... 50c. 
Breruoven’s 45 WALTZES......... 50c 
Oreras FoR PIANO, each......... 
Mailed on receipt of price. CaTAaLoce FREE. 


BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


CATARRH. 


Bad, loathsome disease. One third of the people 
suffer from Catarrh until Dyspepsia, Liver i, oe 
and Consumptfon bring them to the grave. pti 
ciaus do not understand the complaint, nor can they 
cure it; but WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR, in pint 
bottles, eradicates this filthy complaint from the con- 
stitution. Sold at all Drug Stores, or six pints sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one pint of 
WOLC PAIN PAINT, for Pain or Lameness. 
Address R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y, | 


FOR BOSTON 


WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, © 


Commanper BRAYTON, Commanpser SIMMONS, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—30—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Chambers Street), 

—AT 5 P.! 
DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
including brass, string, and reed bands, will be attach- 
ed to each steamer on its passage. . ; 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A 
SUNDAY NIGHT BOAT. 


PROVIDENCE Passengers by the above 
steamers will leave Fall River at 5:30 A.M., ARRIV- 
ING at 6:30 A.M. 

RETURNING will leave Providence at 5 P.M., 
making direct connection with the boat, and allow- 
ing a good night’s rest en board each way. 


FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE 
THE SPLENDID STEAMERS, 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
ComMaNnDER LEWIS, CommanvER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
(Sundays excepted), 

FROM PIER—28—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray Street), 

—AT 6:30 P.M.,— 


BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 P.M., 
and at Pier 28 up to 6:30 P.M., each evening. page 
JAMES nd Dire Jr., President, 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, Genera! Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent, 
NAREAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE CELEBRATED GENUINE OROIDE GOLD 
WATCH Geneva, Switzerland, 


Mannfacture Watches with the 
utmost precision. They have 
all the brilliancy, durability, 
| and a of the most 
| rare and costly description of 
genuine Htntine-Case 
Watches. Railroad Conduct- 
ors, Engineers, Expreasmen, the 
- most exacting of our custom- 
- ers, have thoronghly demon- 
» strated the strength, durabili- 
ty, accuracy, and utility of the | 
FAC-SIMILE WALTHAM 
WATCHES, and pronounced 
| them invaluable as reliable 
. Time-Keepers. Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Fine Swiss Move- 
ments, $12 and $15. Mag- 
nificent Full-Jeweled Patent 
Levers—Fac-Simile Walthams 
| —$20. Chronometer Balance, 
$25. Each Watch warranted 
. to be in perfect running order, 
and to retain the color of Is- 
fy carat Gold. Latest Styles of 
, Chains, $3 to$7 each. Sent by 
express every where. Custom- 
—— — ers must pay all charges to Ex- 
press, who will exhibit Watch, Re, previous to pay- 


‘ment of the bill, on receipt of charges only. Orders 


must be accompanied wit 
the Express Agent. 

If you want the Gennine Oroide Gold Watches, be 
sure and order of our only office in the United States. 
To Clubs, ordering 6 Watches, we will send one extra, 
free of charge.—JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide 
Gold Watch Co., No. 79 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 


THE CELEBRATED. METAL WATCH, ONLY 
$10.—BEST IN THE MARKET. | 


SUPERIOR HOME EDUCATION 


Near London (England). For Prospectus, apply to 
No. 45 South Washington Square, New York. 


satisfactory reference from 


CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 


OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥., 
(Corner of Grand Street), 


OFFICERS: 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 

A. 8S. JARVIS, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. ¢ 

WILLIAM, EDWARDS, Secretary. 

HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHN 
I. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 


N.G. PALMER, Su 


SIGHTS and SENSATIONS 


IN 
FRANCE, GERMANY, and SWITZERLAND; 
‘OR, EXPERIENCES OF 


AN AMERICAN JQURNA LIST IN EUROPE. 


By EDWARD GOULD BUFFUM, 
Author of “Six Months in the Gold Mines,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


*t and Surveyor. 


*** A book at once entertaining and instructive. 
* * * Fashionable tourists who this port 
for a trip to Europe will find Mr. Buffam's “Sights 
and Sensations in France, Germany, and Switzerlaud” 
a delightful and serviceable traveling companion. At 
the same time the thousands who are to spend the 
summer at home, either in town, in the country, or on 
the sea-shore, may, by the help of this little book, en- 
joy many of the pleasures of foreign travel while they 
escape its annoyances. * * * It will doubtless be more 
ooo apace by the public than any similar work 
which has appeared.—N. Y. Herald. 

It treats in a pleasant and popular manner some of 
the most striking topics of the European world.—.. Y. 
Evening Post. 

A refreshing and entertaining book, which will in- 
terest every body.—N. ¥. Evening Mail. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harree & Brotuers will send the abore work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on recetpt of $1 B0. 


UNPOW DER.— Best’ quality of SPORTING 
and BLASTING POWDER mannfactnred by the 
SCHAGHTICOKE CO., Scbaghticoke, N.Y. 
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Boing complete Monitor of 


4 ~ 


HARPER'S WEEKAY. 


i 


Every Freemason | 


GENERAL AHIM 


,AND FREEMASONS GUIDE: 

egrees K.A., F.C.,. 
Notes and Lectures; 
, Dedication, Installa- 
Stones, Burial Services, &c. 


and with Explanator 
also Ceremonies—Con 


tion, Laying Foundation 


To which is added a Ritual of Lodge of Sorrow, and 


the Ceremonies of Consecrating Masonic Cemeteries, 


Masonic Trials, &c. 


DANIEL SICKELS, 83d. 
with nearly 300 Engravings and Steel 

Portrait. of the Author. 
Bounp 1n Fine Extra Crorn, 12M0, $2 00. 
*.* This Monitor is the most complete work of the 
kind now published, embracing all matters connected 
with and reqnired by the Blue or Symbolic Lodge, 
and is particularly consistent with the Work and Lec- 
tures in every part of the country. The notes, of 
which the volume has an abundant supply, are elabo- 
rate dissertations upon every section of the Ritual 
and Ceremony of the Order. This is the only work 
which contains the universally-adopted Burial Serv- 
ices, Ritual for Lodge of Sorrow, and the Ceremonies 
for Consecrating Masonic Cemeteries. 

Sent, free of postage, on receipt of price. 

GENERAL AGENTS WANTED in all prominent 
localities, with whom special arrangements will be 
made. Address 

MASONIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

432 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


B 
Embellished 


DIRECTI 


QUMMER DRESSES AND SUITS 
MADE TO ORDER 
IN THE LATEST STYLE. 


Samples of New Materials, with full directions for 
Self-Measurement, sent on receipt of three stamps. 


LADIES' WEDDING or TRAVELING OUTFITS 


an 
INFANTS’ anp CHILDREN'S WARDROBES 

furnished at short notice and at reasonable prices. 
All inquiries by letter a answered. Lists of 


articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, &c., 
with prices, sent on application, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Outfitting Department, 
Broapway, Cor. Granp ST. . 


PINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Henttna-Case Laptes’ Watouss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled/Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Waroues, Lever Movement, 
First Quality, $14;. Extra Quality, $16. 

IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sirver Hontine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 

SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Warouss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of every description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be paid for after they have been received a 
ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Full 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. a 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHIN ST,, NEW YORK. 


“BEECHER’S 


MEMORABLE SERMON 
AT WEST POINT. 


Subject: “ The Perfect Manhood.” 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, No. 14. 
Price 10 cents. Sold by all Newsdealers. Yearly 
Subscription, beginning with any number, $3. 
J.B. FORD & CO., 39 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


* Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
innos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
ew Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. ond- 

hand Pianos, Melodeons, and ee from $40 to $175, 


at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
U I N I N E the important advantage of be- 
4 ing sweet, instead of bitter. 
Svapnia is Opium 
sae of its sickening and poisonous 
ect Anopynr and Sooruine 
SVAP N IA / Opiate yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York, 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Faull particulars free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


exam- 


$15, 


Removed to 335 Br yadway. 
THE COLLINS 


WATCH FA 


TORY. 520, 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37 Nassau Street bd their splendid 
New Offices, iA 


No. 335 BROADWAY. 


These superior Watches have now been in use 
over three years, and give universal satisfaction ; 
and although sold at so moderate a price, are not 
surpassed in appearance and for time by gold ones 
costing $150 and $200. They have been greatly 
improved, but the price remains the same, $15. 
Those of extra tine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in every 
respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth the 
price. We have but. 

ONE OFFICE, NO AGENTS, 


and are not responsible for the bogus and worth- 
less goods sold at cheap jewelry establishments. 
Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where the Gen- 
uine Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be 


had. 
C. E. COLLINS & CO., 


No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street, 
: (Up Stairs). 


**As natural as Thackeray, and more 
real than Dickens.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


| have just published: 
My Daughter Elinor. 
A NOVEL. 


8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

od American novel, presenting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
ciety of which we are a constituent part—has long 
been the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers. * * * A story in which the charac-* 
ters are types of the American people at large, diffef- 
ing from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with natural- 
ness and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It 
is from such books that the historiam gathers the hab- 
itudes of the age of which he writes. In Mr. Grey we 
have the portraiture of the accomplished politician ; 
in ‘*My Daughter Elinor” we have a real woman of 
flesh and blood, such as many a reader has made love 
to in the days of premiere jeunesse. The style is easy 
and unaffected, at times straining overmuch at epl- 
gram, and again running a little into slipshod; and 
the dialogue is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference. Mrs. Hackett is a fresh and delightful Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Tad Tilman is an original drawn from 
nature. The reader must learn the plot of ‘My 
Daughter Elinor” from the novel itself. The author- 
ship is kept from the public. We hazard nothing 
however, in saying that the success of the book will 
soon reveal the secret. 


From the N. Y. Herald. 

A work far above the general order of American 
novels. * * * The characters are full of life. * * * The 
style is clear and vigorous, the dialogues are animated 
and interesting, and the characters are, with but one 
or two exceptions, admirably drawn. The author, 
whoever he is, displays a marked ability for novel 
writing. 
Harerr & Broruers will send thaabare work wy 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the\United States, 
on receipt of $1 25. 


 $avage’s Ursina, 
PURE GREASE of the CANADA BE 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, givi 
a bri liaht gloss, and increasing the growth ofthe Hair. 


Evans, Mercer, & Co. (tate Lamptoven & Camp- 
BELL), Montreal, Proprietors, 


ANDSSQLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Musket SHOT = 


UNS, warranted 

to shoot close and kill at ards. Price, 82 50. 
ANTED.—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp 

for price-list of’Rifles, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, to 
JOHNSTON'S GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A GREAT HIT. 

THE VELOCIPEDE 
SONG, sung @ith immense success by Miss Lydia 
Thompson, in **Sinbad,°? at Niblo’s Garden — 
Price 40c. We publish all of the Music from “Sin- 
bad,” including the CAN=-CAN QUADRILLE 
of the Clodoche Troupe—Price 60c. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 


C. C. PARKS & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


‘No. 38 Broad and 34 New Sts., 
New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


SAMPLE of PROFESSOR ROBB'S MAGNETIC 
CURLIQUE sent FREE. Itcurls straight hair 
(without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing 
curls, ON THE FIEST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 


Pror. B. H. ROBB, Pargman, Onto. 


ELOCIPEDIOLOG Y—The Tale of a Travel- 

er. A curious book for inquisitive people. 400 
ages, elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. Sew your 
Duttons on fast before sending for the book, enclosing 


ostage stamp and address to the publisher 
i W. EVANS & CO., 41 So. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete ;, will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
tions, for $1 00. Address WALTER HOLT, 
No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 


Agents to sell the Home Szwine Macuint. 
It makes the Look STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH 8IDEs, has 


. the under-feed, andis equal in every respect to any Sew- 


ing Machine everinvented. Price $25. Warranted for 
5 years. Send for circular. Address Jounson, CLark, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


SW E ET Sweer Quinine is warranted 

gay it is the most 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
$5060 Salary. { U. a PIANO CO., N.Y. 


, 0 Per Wear to sell ** Wonder of the World.” 
$390 Address J. C. Tinton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss Louisa M. Aleott's New Story, 


An Old. Fashioned: Girl. 
Is begun in the July Number of Merry’s Museuin. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


(NEW SERIES), 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


Edited by Locisa M. Atcort, Author of ** Little Wom- 
en.” The Puzzle Drawer by Aunt Ste. 


The cheapest and best Magazine for Young Folks 
published. Send 2 three-cent postage stamps for 2 
Specimen Number, and judge for yourself. $1 50 per 
year, with liberal premiums and terms to clubs. 


HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
(14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been_, 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eunlogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
| Price FROM $16 TO $22. 

Further details.will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


A Valuable Literary Curiosity. 
A Fac-Simile of the N. Y. Utsrrr County Gazette, 
agence January 4, 1800, on manilla paper, draped 


n mourning, And containing a full account of the 
Death and Fyineral Services of General George Wash- 


ington. Wil be sent to any address free on receipt 
of Fifty Cénts. 
Address J. K. WHITNEY & CO., Publishers, 


8 Oak Place, Boston, Maes. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A lady who had suffered for vears from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured bya simple remedy. 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 
receipts free of or to any one similarly afflicted. 
Address Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


that pays. For particulars, 
address S.M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Harper's 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's One Year.......$4 00 
Harper’s WeEekty, One Year...:.. 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazine, HAarper’s WEEKLY, 2nd HarpEr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supscripers at $4 ) each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazineE 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Domigion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additiohal for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the WeEex.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 3 

The Volumes of the Macaztne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time,is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will. be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexr.y commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
— to the order of Harrer & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

e lost = stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
er. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERIOnICALsS. 
Harper's Maaazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for : ~ 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside | Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per, Line—each insertion. 
Ha ’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Fresh Summer Books 


HARPER & BROWHERS, New York. 


&2 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ‘ 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
ofan American Journalist in Europe. By Epwagp 
Burrem. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful: Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of tlre Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Protit and Loss . 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu-_ 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purghas- 
ing Large or Smail Places in the Rural DistFicts. 
By Roseer B. Roosevert. With Characteristic 
lustrations. Cloth, $1 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. : 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Héalth and Morals. By 
Wiriiam J. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
WitiraM Smirn, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. - 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History, a New Edition of which 
is just ready. 


THE WEDDING PAY IN ALL AGES AND 
By Evwarv J. Woop. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A> Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
ALFRED Russe, Watvtace,; Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the 
Amagon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one eie- + 
gaunt Illustrations. Crown 8vo, CTOth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN. WATERS. By Gexio_ 
With 170 Illustrations. Crown’Svo, Cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY.: Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Extras Loomis, LE.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a **Course cf Mathe- 
matics.” 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 


Society. Paper, $1, 25. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
HINEAS FINN, the Irish Member>Illustrated by 
Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. Part il., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krivestey, Author 
of ‘*Hetty,” ‘*Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘ Ravenshoe," 
&c., &c. Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN’'S HOUSEHOLD, A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. the Author of “Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. $Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. A Novel Withont a Hero. Ilus- 
trated. Complete in One Volume, 8vo, Paper. 
Price FIFTY CENTS. 
THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. 
Complete in One Volume, svo, Paper, with nearly 
150 Engravings. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
THE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a Most Respecta- 
ble Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. 
With 162 Illustrations. In One Volume, Paper, Svo. 
Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. ; 
Hareer & Brotuers trill issue immediately 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated’ 
by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §&yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
gw” To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


THE DODGE CLUB: or, Italy.in 1839. By James 
De Author of.“ Cord and Creese,” &c. With’ 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FOR HER SAKE.  By-Frepertck W. Rortyson, 
Author of ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” - 
**Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” ** Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


BREAKING A BUTTERELY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending. By the Anthor of *Guy Livingstone.” 
“Sword and Gown,” ** Brakespeare,” ‘* Sans Merci,” 
*“Maurice Dering,” &c. Illustrated. *Svo, Paper, 
35 cents. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cras. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramileichs, of Bishop's. Folly,” 
** Barrington,” Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daitons,” 


**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. Svyo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Harrer & Broruens will send ani of the abore 
books by mail, postare free, to ary part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. | 
T O IT NOW.—Don't ‘elav, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAVLE LEAVES for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best, and the mst 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt ofa Address 
O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


— - 


Agents! Read This! 
E WELL PAW AGENTS A SALARY 
\ of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sel] our new and wonderfnl inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED. — Can make $150 per 
dav selling the BLAKE CHAIR SPRINGS. 

Send for Circular, free. G. K. GOODWIN, 
Magic Comb Co., 612 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hollowaz’s Ointment, compared with other ointments 
or salves, is as gold to the common ‘metals, Others 
may sometimes cure, but this Ointment never fails. 
Old sores and ulcers soon disappear under itsinfinence. 


A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 


stamp, RAND & CO., Bidvef od, Me. 
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